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Fire spreading from a credit union office 
can destroy a neighboring plant, bringing 
possible liability against the credit union. 


INSURANCE 


FOR CREDIT UNIONS 


There are five kinds of risks that a 


credit union faces, and insurance 


protection should be planned with care. 


HAT insurance does your credit 

union need? How much does it 
need? Granted that a credit union 
is not a human being and does not 
need life insurance, still it is legally 
a person; it has corporate obligations, 
owns property, can sue and be sued, 
can suffer loss. 

Do you serve food at your annual 
meeting? Do you rent busses? Do 
your officers drive their cars on credit 
union business? Do you own or bor- 
row expensive equipment? Do you 
own your building, and could it be 
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replaced today for the original price? 
Is your credit union located in a 
corner of a plant where a fire, spread- 
ing from the credit union office, could 
do great damage? 

These are just a few or the ques- 
tions a credit union board should 
consider. The supervisory committee, 
too, should satisfy itself that the 
credit union is adequately protected, 
for a substantial damage suit might 
seriously affect the members’ invest- 
ment. 

Fortunately, it is possible to insure 


against many, perhaps most, of the 
hazards that a credit union may face, 
from food poisoning at the annual 
meeting to liability resulting from 
a spreading fire. Again, the biggest 
potential claims do not necessarily 
require the most expensive insurance 
protection. On the other hand, there 
are risks against which it is difficult 
or impossible to obtain insurance, 
and these should be recognized. In 
some cases it is possible to minimize 
them by developing other safeguards. 

There are five types of risk, quite 








outside the field of life insurance, 
that a credit should think 
about. They range from dishonesty 


union 


through fire and liability down to the 
destruction of records. 

|. Dishonesty. An embezzling em- 
ployee or otheer, a burglar, a hold- 
forger, 


up man, a mysterious 


disappearance—these are the prob- 
lems encountered in this area. The 
greatest loss any credit union has 
suffered as a result of defalcation is 
somewhere between one million and 
two million dollars; the case is cur- 
rent and still being investigated. If 
the credit union in question had car- 
ried an eck quate bond, the loss would 
have been much reduced, 

2. Fire. Building and contents may 
be completely destroyed, but that’s 
not all. A fire frequently produces a 
bundle of losses, some of them quite 
unexpected. There may be losses due 
to higher building costs, changed zon- 
ing regulations, need for temporary 
rented quarters, loss of records, lower 
income. Regardless of whether a 
credit union owns its building, rents 


space or Is provided with space free 


ol charge some fire loss is possible. 


Some of the extra risks must be cov- 


i red by 


special endorsement; some 





are difficult or impossible to insure. 

3. Autos. Few credit unions own 
automobiles for business purposes, 
but some occasionally rent a car or 
bus. and most authorize their officers 
or employees to drive their own cars 
or repossessed cars on credit union 
business. All these situations involve 
risk for the credit union. 

1. Public liability. Every business 

and every home, for that 
runs the risk that somebody 
will slip and fall, breaking a bone 
and rising from his hospital bed with 
a lawsuit in his hand. This is a hazard 
with which most are familiar. But 


property 
matter 


many have not thought of some of 
the other hazards a credit union runs. 
Regardless of whether a credit union 
owns, rents or is given its office space, 
the danger of a fire spreading from 
the credit union premises into other 
areas may subject the credit union 
to enormous potential liability, 
which insurance can and 
probably should be taken. 

5. Collateral. The automobiles that 
secure some of the credit union’s 


against 


loans may be damaged or destroyed 
in accidents. Furniture on which the 
credit union holds chattels may be 
charred to cinders. If the credit union 


The embezzler isn't exactly the criminal 
type. But the danger to the credit union is 
there, just the same. 








makes real estate loans, risks to build- 
ings may also be significant. 

It isn’t possible to tell any credit 
union just what insurance protection 
it should carry without making a 
careful survey of its risks. There’s a 
lot of variety in credit union opera- 
tions, that makes blanket recom- 
mendations difficult. However, it is 
possible to provide a kind of guide 
for discussion. At some point, ob- 
viously, a qualified agent or broker 
should be brought into the picture. 
Even he, however, may fail to think 
of some of the risks a credit union 
encounters—he may know nothing, 
for example, about credit union an- 
nual meetings. The credit union’s 
whole operation should be described 
to him. Meanwhile, the following may 
help: 

Dishonesty. This word, in itself, 
has made the discussion of fidelity 
bonds more difficult than it should be. 

The 576 bond covers not only dis- 
honest acts by officers and employ- 
ees, but also burglary, robbery, 
holdup, forgery, mysterious disap- 
pearance and loss by fire of money 
and securities. The bond has been 
specially designed to cover the more 
important credit union risks in this 
field. 

The basic risk covered, however, 
is dishonesty of officers and employ- 
ees, and many a meeting on this sub- 
ject has broken up with hurt feelings. 
There’s a natural reluctance in the 
credit union family to look at one 
another with suspicion. 


Actually, although embezzlement 
is a crime, it is not the kind of crime 
that is committed by people we think 
of as criminal types. It is most fre- 
quently committed by honest people 
under pressure. The officer with a 
sudden crushing financial problem is 
just as typical as the gambler. Many 
embezzlers are indignant when it is 
suggested that they have been dis- 
honest—they have usually worked out 
some rationalization to excuse their 
behavior, such as “I was going to pay 
it all back some day” or “I was being 
underpaid for what I was doing and 
the credit union really owed me the 
money.” 


Pressure can change any man’s 
point of view and warp his judgment. 
People are often astonished that that 
prince of a fellow, Joe Saint, could 
have taken money that didn’t belong 
to him, but even the nicest fellow has 
his breaking point. 
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INSURANCE INVENTORY SHEET FOR CREDIT UNION USE 


Type of 
Insurance 


Company Amount of Rate 


Annual Inception Expiration 
Coverage 


Premium Date Date 


(one word) 


How big should the fidelity bond 
be? Overwhelmingly, the credit union 
movement now votes for the 576 max- 
imum bond. Eighty-seven percent of 
all credit unions hold it at present, 
and the figure is still rising, although 
the bond has been available only 
five years. 

Shocked by the defalcation re- 
ported in the summer of 1958 by the 
inadequately bonded Noble County 
Credit 
million dollars apparently has dis- 
appeared, the CUNA planning com- 
mittee voted in February 1959 to 
recommend that credit union laws be 
amended wherever possible to require 
Interest- 
ingly, no one present at the planning 
committee objected to the proposal. 

Fire. Most fire risks can be cov- 
ered. The important thing is to know 
what risks you face, and to review 
the situation periodically. Some risks 


Union. where more than a 


maximum bond coverage. 


are easily overlooked. Some agents 
may be discouraged from attempting 
to analyze the full scope of risks by 
a negative or hostile attitude in the 
board. 

Whether a credit union owns, rents 
or occupies free space, some fire risk 
is present. Possibly the employer has 
told the credit union that it has noth- 
ing to worry about, that his insurance 
will take care of everything. With 
the best intentions in the world, he 
may he mistaken: his naked word 
should not be relied on. The contract 
itself should be studied, and it should 
be reviewed once a year by the super- 
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visory committee. It should be rec- 
ognized that there is a definite hazard 
in relying on an insurance policy 
held by somebody else, who may alter 
or cancel it at any time. 

If you own a building and it burns 
down, you incur not just one loss but 
a bundle of losses. They should each 
be considered. Most immediately, you 
are going to have to find space in 
which to continue your operations 
while your rebuilding goes on. This 
may mean rented space; it may also 
involve extra help and overtime. In 
addition, if the fire has resulted in 
lay-offs among the membership, there 
may be a substantial effect on income. 
All this should be evaluated. The like- 
lihood that all these risks can be 
covered by insurance is not great, but 
some can, and for the rest appropriate 
plans should be made. 

If youre rebuilding, you may run 
into problems you hadn’t foreseen. 
The cost of building may have in- 
creased, New zoning regulations may 
require you to put in expensive fea- 
tures. Your present insurance should 
provide against such developments. 

The restoration of records is a 
special problem, which cannot always 
be provided for by insurance. Micro- 
filming or other steps may be advis- 
able. 

Liability. The risk of a law suit 
is something with which the public 
is becoming rapidly more familiar. 
Suits against credit unions have not 
been common, but the danger is al- 
ways there. Food poisoning, a broken 


leg, an automobile accident, a fire 
spreading from the credit union office 
all these could involve your credit 
union in litigation. In some cases, 
the liability could be staggering. 
Take the credit union with an office 
in one corner of a ten-million dollar 
plant. negligence, a fire 
starts in the credit union office. It 
spreads rapidly through the plant, 
destroying the building and all the 
equipment in it. Undoubtedly the 
company has insured the building 
and its contents, but this does not 
necessarily protect the credit union. 
Once the company has submitted and 
collected its claim, the insurance com- 
pany probably has the right of sub- 
rogation—which means that it is 
entitled to collect whatever it can 
from the negligent party. The insur- 
ance company could conceivably sue 
the credit union for ten million dol- 
lars. The employer would be power- 


Through 


less to protect the credit union from 
this suit after the loss had occurred. 

There are four ways in which a 
credit union can protect itself against 
this particular risk: 1. by being 
named as co-insured in the employer's 
contract, 2. by obtaining a waiver of 
subrogation from the employer's pol- 
icy, 3. by an agreement in the lease. 
if there is one, holding the credit 
union harmless, 4, by purchasing fire 
legal liability insurance in addition 
to your public liability poliey. Thi- 
should be kept in mind: if you don't 
have something in writing, you don’t 

(Continued on page 25) 





**PAYOFFS speeded our growth,” 

4 says 48-year-old Joseph F. Con- 
nolly, treasurer of P. C. Federal Credit 
Union at Port Allegany, 


‘We have had several general 


Pennsy]- 
vania 
layotis since our organization on 
lanuary 16, 1956. Each of these lay- 
offs helped to strengthen our group 


foday our 472 


and aid its growth. 
members include more than 80 per 
cent of the company’s 190 employees, 
and our assets are close to $125,000.” 

P.C.’s field of membership includes 
all employees at the Port Allegany 
plant of Pittsburgh Corning Corpora 
tion and their immediate families. 


Most | the 


workers, engaged in manufacturing 


members are glass 
cellulated glass insulation and struc 
tural glass blocks for building pur 
poses. Th 


company ’s lo al opera 


tions also include research and de 


ve lopme nt of new produ ts. 
Management at Pittsburgh Corning 
Corporation is proud of its employees’ 
resourcefulness in solving their own 
financi problems. Says assistant 
works wer Robert | Walker 
“hncour ng thrift is important to 
both management and employees. Be- 
fore we had the credit union, our 


4 


LAYOPFES ce sci 


forced to borrow 


from loan companies at terrific in- 


employees were 


terest rates. The result was that many 
of them were deeply and perpetually 
in debt. I feel that the credit union 
has done a lot to alleviate this situa- 
lior 

Adds personnel manager Howard 


}. Baker: 


quests for financial assistance since 


“We have had very few re- 


the credit union began to serve the 
employees at our plant. The rapid 
vrowth of our credit union has proved 
that there was and is a great need for 
it 


Six-Week Recovery 
Here is how two of P.C.’s ofhcers 
view the members’ recurring layoffs. 
Gilbert P. Allen, P.C.’s 


president since organization, puts it 


| sreman 
this way: “I am deeply concerned 
about the problem of unemployment. 
Last December 13 our entire pro- 
duction plant closed. It took six full 
weeks before our members were at 
work again. During this time only the 
salaried employees had their regular 
income. The hourly employees lost 
all of their wages and had to depend 
on state unemployment compensation. 


The compensation checks should have 
arrived weekly, but they did not. In 
many instances they arrived two to 
three weeks late. This created a seri- 
ous problem for our members. 

“Our credit union helped many 
members during this six-week period 
with emergency funds for food and 
utility bills.” 

But treasurer Connolly takes a 
somewhat more cheerful view. He 
concedes the hardships to the mem- 
bership. He admits the substantial 
additional work for the directors and 
committeemen. But he does not be- 
lieve that the members’ periodic un- 
employment threat to 
P.C.’s safety. And he feels that the 


presents a 


group's delinquency experience sup- 


ports this view. 

Says Connolly, who has served as 
P.C. treasurer since its beginning, 
“During last winter’s six-week layoff 
period, our members’ loan payments 
fell off to near zero among hourly 
workers other than maintenance em- 
ployees. Salaried 
ments and savings remained normal. 


employees’ pay- 


rhroughout this period, savings con- 
tinued to increase, but their growth 
was slower than usual. The average 
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this credit union grow 


loan application was smaller than 
usual, Our cash position gradually re- 
quired liquidation of outside invest- 
ments, which meant selling our sav- 
ings and loan shares. Of course the 
income of the credit union fell off. 
“In the glass industry, layoffs of 
several weeks are normal. But during 
the winter of 1957-58 some of our 
members were laid off for as long as 
three months. We handled this emer- 
gency in exactly the same manner in 
which we dealt with last winter’s six- 
week emergency. And we discouraged 


a 
larger loans. 


Volunteer Godsend 

During the 1957-58 layoff period, 
several members volunteered to invest 
additional funds in credit union 
shares. Most of the offers varied from 
$300 to $600. “These funds were a 
godsend to us,” recalls Connolly. 
“Our board of directors was deeply 
gratified at this evidence that our 
members had become such thorough 
believers in credit union philosophy.” 

“After each layoff period, our 
members and potential members show 
an increased interest in their credit 
union,” Connolly reports. “Old mem- 


bers come in to learn what arrange- 
ments they can make to extend the 
terms of their current loans, Pros- 
pective members visit the credit 
union office to join and change their 
finance company debts to our low 
cost loans. And both old and new 
members are making plans for de 
layed purchases, often seeking the 
credit union’s advice before com- 
mitting themselves.” 

Soft-spoken Joe Connolly is a na- 
tive of Port Allegany. He’s married 
and has six children. Since 1945 he 
has been the factory payroll super- 
visor at Pittsburgh Corning Corpora- 
tion. Before World War II he was 
employed in the collection department 
of a local utility company. His long 
experience has made him keenly 
aware of the economic problems of 
his fellow-employees. And he feels 
that the self-help principle of the 
credit union movement is the key to 
these probems. 

* Delinquencies and write-off. 
On January 31, 1959, at the end of 
the last layoff period, P.C’s 292 out 
standing loans amounted to $110.- 
717.34. Thirteen of these loans were 
delinquent. They represented $3.. 


Port Allegany, Pa., is a town of 
3500. It has two glass producing 
industries. Both have a credit 
union. 


Credit union leaders like James 
Curtis, left, member of the educa- 
tion committee, are well spread 
through the plant. 


The problem of unemployment 
“deeply concerns'’ Gilbert P 
Allen, credit union president since 
its organization in 1956. 


































Skill in using an electric furnace is the 
bread and butter of Edward Wallin, member 
of the education committee 


Members of P. C. Federal Credit Union 
since organization are personnel manager 
Howard Baker and assistant works manager 
Robert E. Walker 


160.4% or 3.4 percent ol the outstand- 


ing loan balances. But Connolly 
points out that sickness accounts for 
much of this delinquency 

Five of the delinquent loans were 
in the 2-to-6-month category, three 
fell into the 6-to-12-month 


and the remaining five were delin- 


quent for 12 months or longer. The 
amounts were $2,285.96, $319.35 
and $1,175.19, respectively. 


“All delinquent 


borrowers in the 12-months-or-over 


Explains Connolly: 


category have left the field of mem 
bership. Some have left the area. And 
those delinquents who are still in 
Port Allegany are without work.” 
During its first three years of oper- 
made a total of 1,461 loans 
Write-off for this 


», or .O197 percent 


ation, PA 
for $456,653.99 
period was 369. ; 
of the total loan amount used by the 
members 

* Problems. P< 
probler ire 
(2) bor 
unions and 
® Member 


Connoll 


’s three principal 
(1) member education, 
other credit 


wing from 


}) operating space. 
: 
education. 


believes that there is an 


Treasurer 
urgent thorough and con 
tinuou ber education. “Il am 
deeply convinced that planning an 
adequat: 


educational program for 


6 





our members is our most important 
problem. We learn from the philoso- 
phy and advice of our state and 
national leaders. But this philosophy 
and advice is of use only when it is 
passed on to our local board mem- 
bers, who must absorb it thoroughly 
and then in turn pass it on to the 
difficulty lies in 
which will 
assure the constant flow of philosophy 


membership. Our 
establishing a system 
and advice down through our local 
channels. We hope that our eleven- 


momber education committee’ will 
ultimately meet this need of our 


froup 


Needed: Assignments 


“Our present problem is not that 
our committee members do not want 
to be active. They are very active, and 
they enjoy carrying out their com- 
mittee functions. But the fault lies 
with our board, which has not asked 
as much of our committee members 
is il could and probably should. Our 
past experience shows clearly that if 
our board should work out a program 
of committee activities, the commit- 
tees would eagerly carry out their 
ssignments.” 

* Borrowing from other credit 
unions, P.C. board members are giv- 
ing serious thought to borrowing 
additional funds to meet the mem- 
bers’ increasing loan demands. But 
the repayment procedure gives Joe 
Connolly some concern. “It would be 
inconvenient for us, and probably 
quite costly, if the entire loan should 
fall due at the same time. For this 
reason we prefer to adopt a payment 


schedule which is based on gradual 
repayments as funds are coming in 
from the members.” 
* Operating space. A compact 12 
by 12 company room with fluorescent 
lighting and sound-absorbent ceiling, 
serves as P.C.’s office. It is located in 
the area of the company’s general 
offices immediately adjacent to the 
accounting treasurer 
Connolly works as paymaster. A large 
counter separates the members from 
Mrs. Lucille Church, P.C.’s part-time 
clerk, who operates the office, handles 
the group's initial interviews and is 
also responsible for bookkeeping. A 
small table next to the counter serves 
both as interviewing area and meet- 
ing place for the credit committee. 

But steady growth makes it increas- 
ingly difficult to carry on all of P.C.’s 
operations in this small office. Al- 
ready it takes considerable ingenuity 
to arrange for the privacy necessary 
for loan interviews and 
counselling. 

This is how Connolly describes 


office, w here 


member 


P.C.’s present interview arrangement: 
“Our office is now designed for one 


person and it is not convenient to 
carry on work while an interview is 
in progress. For this reason we usual- 
ly close the door during interviews. 
\ glass window permits visiting mem- 
bers to see that the clerk or treasurer 
is conducting an interview. And a 
sign at the door asks waiting mem- 
bers to sit down in an adjacent corri- 
dor with ample chairs. This corridor 
is some 40 feet distant from our office. 
When the interview in the office is 
concluded, the interviewer presses a 
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button, which flashes a light in the 
waiting area. This light is a sign to 
the waiting member that the inter- 
viewer is now ready to begin the next 
interview.” 

* Credit committee. The credit 
committee usually meets on Tuesday 
and Thursday for thirty 
minutes. But during emergencies it 
acts immediately. When the treasurer 
has doubts about a loan, he gives his 


morning 


opinion to the committee in writing. 
Says Joe Connolly: “But don’t think 
that the committee always agrees with 
me. Frequently my recommendation 
is overruled. This is as it should be.” 

Chairman Gordon B. Botera often 
counsels with members. He makes it 
a point to do this privately. When 
necessary, he encourages the members 
to apply for larger amounts so that 
they can meet all of their accumulated 
debts. In some cases he suggests that 
the member try to get along with 
fewer funds than requested. 

“In the case of auto loans, our 
committee has occasionally advised 
the member when the book value of a 
car purchase or trade-in was stated 
unfairly by the dealer,” Gordon 
Botera points out. “Recently we had 
a case in which the dealer had quoted 
the value of a new car much higher 
than the list price. But he had given 
a proportionately higher trade-in for 
the member’s old car.” 

* Education committee. The edu- 
cation committee meets quarterly. 
Usually its meetings last from two to 
three hours, Most take place at the 
home of one of the committee mem- 
bers or at a restaurant. When refresh- 
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ments are served during these meet- 
ings, P.C. shares the expenses with 
the eleven committee members. 

“Attendance at our education com- 
mittee meetings has been excellent,” 
reports treasurer Connolly. “All com- 
mittee members attend unless they 
are actually working in one of our 
company’s three shifts. Frequently 
committee members trade shifts so 
that they can be available at the time 
of the meeting.” 


Stop Direct Mail 


On the education committee's ad- 
vice, P.C. has halted direct mailings 
to the membership in favor of inserts 
in the company magazine. The com- 
mittee members felt that their fellow 
employees would give more attention 
to articles and inserts in the company 
magazine than to individual mail 
pieces which would further add to 
their already heavy incoming mail 
Connolly comments that he finds the 
new method quite effective. “And it 
is economical too, because it does 
away with both addressograph and 
mailing costs. We now lightly glue a 
leaflet, booklet, flyer or bulletin at the 
top of the first inside page of each 
issue of our company’s employee 
magazine Pittsburgh Corning People. 
The results have been excellent. We 
are getting a much wider readership.” 
* Supervisory committee, The su- 
pervisory committee maintains a con- 
fidential list of the names and share 
account numbers of all members. 
This list the committee keeps always 
up-to-date. It uses this list as a basis 
for maintaining a record of accounts 


The semi-weekly meeting of the credit com- 
mittee is a time of dedication for chair 
man Gordon Botera (lower left) and mem- 
bers Edward Anderson and Andrew Lacney. 


Education is the key to continued growth— 
so says P. C. Federal Credit Union Treasurer 
Joseph F. Connolly. 


of which verification has been made 

At the end of each quarter the 
treasurer turns over to the super- 
visory committee all of P.C.’s quar 
terly statements. The committee then 
verifies the total number of state- 
ments and selects more than 25 per 
cent each quarter for direct mailing 
\ printed notice on these statements 
requests the member to contact the 
chairman of the supervisory com 
mittee immediately if the statement 
should contain an error. After select 
ing and mailing 25 percent of the 
quarterly statements, the committee 
returns the remaining 75 percent to 
the credit union office for the cheapest 
and fastest method of delivery to the 
members. 

P.C. does not issue passbooks it 
its members, except former members 
and members of a fellow employee's 
immediate family. 

* Relationship with employer. 
[he management of Pittsburgh Corn 
ing Corporation has taken a helpful 
interest in the credit union. These are 
the areas in which the employer has 
assisted P.C.; (1) Making available 
a bookkeeping machine; (2) permit 
ting use of addressograph equipment ; 
(3) allowing treasurer Connolly to 


use a reasonable amount of company 
time to 


perform necessary credit 











union duties; (4) furnishing space 
for the credit union office without 
charge for rent, heat and light; (5) 
lending office equipment; (6) provid- 
ing opportunity for inserts and articles 
in company magazine which is dis- 
tributed monthly to P.C.’s entire field 
of membership; (7) releasing three 
credit committee members twice each 
week for 30 minutes; (8) permitting 
use of eight company bulletin boards; 
and (9) granting payroll deduction 
privileges for both savings and loan 
payments. 

“Ninety-five percent of all transac- 
tions at P. go through payroll 
deduction reports Joe Connolly. 
“Our payroll deduction is arranged 
in the order of our share account 
numbers. This is a tremendous time- 
And it costs the com- 


pany a minimum amount of time.” 


saver for us 


* Unusual operational practices. 
“Our board strives for the greatest 
possible operational efficiency,” treas 
urer Connolly points out. “It is 
motivated both by the desire to 
simplify all routine work and to re 
duce out expenses, \t present our 
part-time ofhee clerk receives $1.55 
per hour, and | am paid $2 per hour 
for time not compensated from other 
sources. As we continue to grow, it 
becomes exceedingly important for 
us to devise operational procedures 
which eliminate wastes of time and 


motion 


* Addressograph plates. P.C. uses 
addressograph plates for (a) payroll 
deduction listing; (b) quarterly state- 
ments; (c) mailings; and (d) indi- 
vidual ledger card _ identification. 
The plates are tabbed to separate 
salaried and hourly employees when- 
ever necessary. And by using differ- 
ent platens, the same plates can be 
used for each of the various opera- 
tions. 

* Document envelopes. To save 
space and time and create a more 
orderly filing system, P.C. staples its 
loan notes and applications together 
horizontally and thus produces an 
envelope with a side pocket in which 
il keeps ill documents and other 
papers connected with each individual 
loan. Says treasurer Connolly: “The 
advantage of this method of making 
the document por ket is that we do 
not have to fold the insurance papers 
and other documents which formerly 
either stuck out of the vertical enve- 
lope or required folding which made 

Continued on page 28) 








FROM THE MANAGING DIRECTOR 


Training—It’s Available 

And we're getting it, too. Credit 
unions are working out special 
courses and having training speak- 
ers for their board and committee 
members and employees. Chapters 
are doing much specialized work 
in training supervisory committee 
members, credit committee mem- 
bers, board members, etc. 

Leagues are putting on institutes, 
courses, schools and educational 
meetings under many names and 
lasting from a few hours to a week 
at a time. 

CUNA’s education department 
assists in all these training activi- 
ties as it can through the leagues, 
ind with the University of Wis- 
consin it puts on the annual CUNA 
school two weeks each summer. 
It takes a “student” three summers 
to complete this training course. 
Last year the “freshman class” was 
limited by space and available 
faculty to 100 students; many ap- 
plications had to be denied. This 
year we can start 120. 

Interest in obtaining more train- 
ing and availability of it are higher 
than ever before. 


We Need It 


Leaders in the financial world 
marvel at the success of the credit 
union movement in light of the lack 
of formal training our credit union 
leaders have had in finance and 
management. And we're proud of 
our achievement. We have def 


initely proved that the common 
man—for whom credit unions were 
formed—can successfully use these 
financial institutions of his—his 
credit unions, 

But from the beginning of the 
movement all credit union leaders 
have recognized the absolute ne- 
cessity of each individual credit 
union leader to enlarge on his store 
of knowledge and to improve the 
techniques of his work. 

Elected, unpaid jobs are not 
idle honors; they are responsibili- 
ties in the way of service. No person 
should accept any credit union 
office unless he is willing to assume 
the responsibility that goes with 
it. One of those responsibilities is 
to study and to learn! 


Leaders: Volunteer 
And Career 

No other major financial in- 
stitution relies so heavily on volun- 
teers workers as does the credit 
union. And as credit unions grow 
larger, their burden must grow too. 

Paid credit union employees are 
growing in number—and in re- 
sponsibility—as credit unions grow. 

Both groups must keep constantly 
before them the basic credit union 
philosophy of “Not for profit 
Not for charity—But for Service”. 
And both groups must seek to do 
a better technical job of credit 


union operation at all times. 


H. Vance Austin 
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$8,000 
FOR DANCING 
LESSONS? 


That’s what this Milwaukee bartender 
told the referee he owed, 
as he filed for bankruptcy! 


**Bartender Lists 
$8,615 Debts in 


Dance Lessons” 


Underneath this headline in the 
Milwaukee Journal on December 24, 
1958, four paragraphs told how a 
bartender named Bruno Wolfgang 
Mueller had petitioned a federal court 
to declare him bankrupt, because he 
was unable to pay his debts. 

This is worth looking into. Can a 
man go bankrupt owing $8,000 for 
dancing lessons? What’s this poor old 
world coming to? So you make some 
phone calls and line up some inter- 
views. 

Garry Ross, manager of the Arthur 
Murray School of Dancing in Mil- 
waukee, says: “That story was the 
first I knew. All I know is he doesn’t 
owe us any $8,000. He was an excel- 
lent dancer, he paid us well. You 
know he got married in November. 
That probably did it.” 
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Arthur Blumenthal, attorney for 
the studio: “We'll let you see his com- 
plete file. He didn’t owe anything 
like that. We’re not going to file a 
claim against the bankruptcy because 
it’s a no-asset case. According to the 
Journal, Mueller has only $100 in 
clothing and $11 in a bank. There’s 
nothing in it for us.” 

Joseph Huber, treasurer of the 
Evinrude Motors Credit Union, where 
Mueller used to work and where he 
is still a member: “He’s got a share 
balance of $29.73 and a loan balance 
of $22.70 with us. He pays us regu- 
larly. When he was working here he 
had a high balance of $500. He has 
been a regular payer.” 

Les Bloedorn, personnel director at 
Evinrude: “See, I clipped the story. 
That's all I know about it. He worked 
for us from September 10, 1952, to 
July 10, 1958. When he came in on 
July 10 to resign he would have been 
discharged on that date for missing 
three days consecutively without re- 
porting his reason for absence. He 


had a very high absenteeism record, 
but his work performance record is 
satisfactory.” 

Referee in bankruptcy James E. 
McCarty: “No, this isn’t the first 
bankruptcy I’ve seen for dancing les 
sons, but they’re unusual. I can’t say 
how many. I couldn’t recommend 
chapter 13 for this man because he 
owed too much.” 

Attorney John B. Nichols, repre- 
senting the bankrupt Mueller: “When 
this man came to me, I told him he 
had two choices. He could either sue 
for breach of contract to see how 
many hours of dancing lessons he had 
coming and how many he had paid 
for, or he could take bankruptcy. As 
his attorney I had to list on the peti 
tion the full amount of the contracts 
that I knew he had signed. What els: 
could I do?” 

Bartender Bruno Wolfgang Muel 
ler: “I’m not particularly _ bitte: 
against the Arthur Murray system. Ii 
we can get this straightened out, I'd 
still like to finish. T was just twenty 
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steps short of my gold medal. That's 
what hurts me so bad.” 
At the beginning. though, you know 


Nichols and Mueller will 


igree lo see you In Nichols’ oflice at 


only that 


10 a.m. It’s less than a two-hour ride 
even in January from Madison to Mil 
waukee, and you are early to Nichols’ 
place in the ¢ aswell Building in the 
heart of the city 


Attorney's Office 


The receptionist points you straight 


into Nichols office 
He is alone except for a clutter of 


saying he Is alone. 


hooks, file envelopes, a paper-strewn 
desk and an immediate view out his 
sixth-floor window of a brick wall. 

Nichols walks and talks jerkily most 
of the twenty minutes that you wait 
until Mueller arrives 
Nic hols 
duce you to Mueller, but he isn’t hard 


to meet 


right on time. 
makes no attempt to intro 


A young man maybe middle 
thirties, not tall, not handsome, long 
smok- 


ing his cigarettes short, properly nery 


legged ipparently carefree, 
uncomfortably in the 


overstuffed clients’ chair 


Mueller 
doing most of the talking, you have 


answer 


Two hours later, with 
to your two big questions : 
Why did he take so many lessons, 
ind why did he quit? 

1 had in mind learning enough 
to make my income from dancing as 
long as | can move around the floor,” 
Mueller: answers. “If I could have 
got my gold medal | could have gone 
to Arthur Murray studios putting on 
exhibitions and picking up $5, $10 or 
maybe even $100 a night. Like hir 
ing yourself out. Or I could have 
hooked in with an organization in 
Chicago that books dancers. A Mil 
waukee woman is president of that.” 

Mueller sounds earnest. A couple 
of weeks later you can measure how 
earnest, when studio attorney Blumen- 
thal gives you their records showing 
that Mueller danced an average of 
three hours and forty-five minutes 
every week during the entire four and 
1 half years that he studied dancing. 
Why did ] quit?” Mueller re 


peats yo question. “For one thing 
there this woman who worked 
atais » station. She was a gold 
medal nt, just like T was, and she 
needed 


lew more steps for her 
Before they would give 


teps they talked her into 


igning nother 


her the ! 
lifetime contract 
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When she got mad and dropped out, 
they started to sue her. I got to think- 
ing they might do the same to me.” 
cigarette and 
if Nichols wants to 
interrupt, which he doesn’t, Mueller 
“Then last summer my 
teacher quit. She said she was fed 


Lighting another 


wailing to see 
goes on: 


up with the high pressure. See, these 
teachers had secret sessions every day. 
We never knew what went on behind 
those locked doors. But some of them 
would let drop a hint. They said they 
would talk about us students and de- 
cide who to work on next. One teacher 
told me not to go in there and not to 
sien anything. Another thing, they 
wouldn't tell me how many hours | 
had coming on my contracts. And I 
figure | had about one hundred free 
hours coming for dancing exhibitions. 
They used to bring beginners in to 
watch me dance. They would say, 
‘Wouldn't vou like to dance like that 
man?” Of course, they never told how 
many hours it took me to -get that 


Other Irritations 


There were other irritations. Muel- 
ler says. Once he was supposed to be 
on the Arthur Murray television show 
from New York, but that fell through. 
He was promised a trip to Cuba for 
signing up to a lifetime contract. but 
he got a record player instead. One 
studio manager talked to him about 
coming in on Saturday mornings to 
be an instructor, but that never ma 
terialized. 


Except for some sketchy details 
ibout the contracts he signed, that’s 
ibout all the interview with Mueller 
gets you. Nichols’ main contributions. 
except for some indignant huffs as he 
looks up from other work, is his re- 
counting of two past legal dealings 
he has had with the Milwaukee School 
of Dancing, Inc., as the Murray fran- 


chise is known in Milwaukee. One of 
Nichols’ 


cases was another  bank- 
ruple V in which he represented a 
young service veteran who owed 


$3850, all for 


Nichols’ other case was an industrial 


dancing contracts. 
commission hearing in which he rep- 
resented a young girl who happened 
to be Mueller’s first instructor at the 
dancing studio, Nichols got the indus- 
trial commission to force the studio 
manager, Arthur P. Niedland. to pay 
the girl unemployment benefits after 


she le ft the studio Niedland had re 


fused, claiming that the girl used ob- 
scene language, fraternized with stu- 
dents and was habitually late to or 
absent from work. The industrial com- 
mission ruled in the girl’s favor on 
every point. 

From Mueller and Nichols, then, 
you have two unfavorable views of the 
dancing studio. Another source of in- 
formation, impartial and accurate. 
would be the city and state official 
records. 

After a quick taxi ride, you get out 
at the south entrance of the court- 
house. One flight up are the clerks of 
the civil court and the circuit court. 
Just on a hunch you check the records 
to see whether the Arthur Murray 
School of Dancing has made a prac- 
tice of garnisheeing its students. This 
is one thing that Bruno Mueller 
feared. because he knew his boss at 
Hooligan’s Bar wouldn't stand for a 
garnishment. 

The court records show no garnish- 
ments filed by the studio. There’s one 
for $119.80 filed against the studio 
manager in 1958. Also there’s a suit 
filed by the City of Milwaukee against 
the studio for personal property taxes. 
A tax of $162.21 and costs of $12.51 
were paid on November 19, 1958, the 
record shows. 

In the register of deeds office down 
the hall you find the articles of incor- 
poration filed in 1955 and a routine 
amendment filed in 1957. But there’s 
something more interesting: An intent 
to dissolve, filed on April 16, 1957. 
You wonder why a corporation would 
file an intent to dissolve, then stay in 
business for two years without indica- 
tion of quitting? You mark this down 
as a question to be answered later. 


‘Bad Standing’ 


The answer comes a few days later 
from the Wisconsin Secretary of 
State’s office. According to their rec- 
ords, the Milwaukee School of Danc- 
ing, Inc., is in official bad standing 
for failure to file corporate reports for 
1956, 1957 and 1958. Under bad 
standing, the only corporate changes 
they can make are to dissolve. The 
state officer tells you. though. that it’s 
not unusual for a corporation to take 
several years to close out its business 
in an orderly fashion. 

A few days later you repeat the 
eighty-mile trip from Ma\!'son to Mil- 
waukee to visit the stud attorney. 
Again it’s snowy, sub 


zing and 
icy. The reception in A 


Blumen- 
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thal’s office, though, is warm and 
cordial. He’s on the ninth floor of the 
Warner Building, up Wisconsin Ave- 
nue one block from attorney Nichols’ 
office. 

Blumenthal has the Arthur Murray 
position pretty well documented. The 
packet of papers on Bruno Wolfgang 
Mueller is right on top of his moder- 
ately cluttered desk. Handling phone 
calls and mixing them in with your 
questions like a machine, he gives you 
his statistics: 

Mueller started with the studio in 
January 1954. Signed up for 1152 
hours of instruction, representing sev- 
eral contracts. Took a total of 938 
hours. Took his last lesson on August 
29, 1958. 


It Added Up 


Made payments to the studio total- 
ing $2151.32. On contracts assigned 
by the studio to Educational Credit 
Bureau of Kansas City, Missouri. 
Mueller paid $2070. On contracts 
assigned to American State Bank in 
Milwaukee. Mueller paid $2357. 
That’s a total of $6578. Assuming he 
took a total of 938 hours. that aver- 
aged out about $7.00 an hour. This 
jibes with what Mueller told you 
earlier, that he understood when he 
started in 1954 that the lessons would 
cost about $7.50 an hour. But he 
thought the hourly rate had kept 
climbing until he was being charged, 
he said, between $13 and $14 an hour. 
You recall clearly that he had said in 
Nichols’ office, “Why, man, it would 
take a millionaire to go on like that.” 

Blumenthal offers one curt observa- 
tion. “Mueller probably took more 
hours than he paid for,” in spite of the 
fact that he paid a total of $6578. 

After Mueller made his last pay- 
ment in October 1958, the studio had 
no contact with him, Blumenthal says, 
until the Journal story on December 
24. “It seems logical,’ Blumenthal is 
offering, “that his attorney would 
have sought a release from the con- 
tract if his man had no money and 
if he said he owed all that money for 
something intangible like dancing les- 
sons. We haven't filed a claim in this 
matter and we don’t intend to because 
there’s nothing in it for us.” 


During an interruption while Blu- 


menthal answers the phone, you try to 


remember what attorney Nichols said 
about Mueller’s true debt to the Ar- 
thur Murray School of Dancing. 


(Continued on page 26) 





Operated strictly as a local franchise, 
the Milwaukee Arthur Murray studio has 
pretty much a free hand in establishing 
sales and credit policies. 





Bartending has always been a convenient 
source of income for Bruno Mueller. His 
ambition, though, is to be professional 
dancer. 











[': is Miss Linnie B. Wilson says 
counseling is “the key to the su 
cess or failure of the credit union 
movement’, then a logical source for 
further information is Miss Wilson. 

At Tulsa Teachers Credit Union in 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, counseling is, again 
in Miss Wilson’s words, “the thing 
that makes a credit union an educa- 


Naturally a for- 


mer teacher who serves school teach 


tional institution. 


ers would think in terms of education. 
But she makes her point well. 
first.” Miss Wilson 


says, “that a good many credit union 


“Remember 
members don’t need counseling.” The 
question then is how to spot the ones 
who do 

Miss Wilson, whose connection 
with credit unions goes back to 1934, 
suggests these signposts: 


lL. The 


interview 


ember who, during a loan 
ndicates that he 
ce than just a loan—or 


needs 
more assi 


more than ust money can cover. 


| 


Sometin he just needs someone to 


listen 
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The member who can't tell in 
much he 
spent last year for food, clothing and 


close approximation how 


other basic living costs. 
3. The 


thinks of his income as a monthly 


member who obviously 


figure rather than as an annual 
amount. 

1. The member who borrows from 
a credit union, setting up a repay- 
ment contract, then goes outside for 
more credit and breaks down the 


original contract. 
Privacy if Needed 


When one of these signposts in- 
dicates a need for counseling, the first 
thing to do under Miss Wilson’s pro- 
gram is call in the man and wile. 
“Put them at ease as much as pos 
sible,” she advises. “If you think the 
situation warrants it, go into a private 
room. We have a board conference 

om just for that purpose, but most 
of our counseling is done either in 
my office or in my assistant’s office. 
Chey are both partitioned with glass, 


COUNSELING 


and sound doesn’t carry out of them.” 

One of the most frequent signposts 
to indicate need of counseling in Miss 
Wilson’s credit union is the request 
of a borrowing member to skip one 
month’s principal payment because he 
has to pay insurance premiums. 

“If this becomes chronic,” Miss 
Wilson says, “we hold a conference. 
We send him home to sit down with 
pen and paper and tell him to write 
down all payments that he must make 
which are not made monthly. Taxes 
don’t particularly figure in this be- 
cause federal income tax is withheld, 
and property taxes are included in 
mortgage payments. Figures on paper 
often surprise the borrower and are 
the basis of a sound plan for im- 
provement. 

“After they bring back a statement 
of their expenses that are not month- 
ly, then we take some average figures 
for medical expense and add those to 
the annual expense figure. 

“If these insurance 
payable right then, we 


\penses are 


ill increase 
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When a new development is com- 
pleted, Tulsa Teachers Credit 
Union will be on the edge of an 
important civic showground. 


has to be one of the 


basic credit union services, 
this Tulsa group believes 


the loan to cover these expenses. Then 
we will set the monthly loan pay- 
ments low enough so that he can pay 
into savings each month one-twelfth 
of this annual expense and withdraw 
it from savings when the payment is 
due. 

“Or assume that he has just made 
the insurance payments. We will still 
set up his monthly payments so that 
he pays one-twelfth of the amount 
each month by depositing it in sav- 
ings.” 

Miss Wilson says she always dis- 
cusses with a member his method of 
paying life insurance premiums, and 
she usually recommends an annual 
premium because it is cheapest and 
also because it can be paid for in 
installments through credit union sav- 
ings. 

Life insurance is a major counsel- 
ing item with Miss Wilson, and she 
thinks independently about its use in 
a family financial picture. “I dis- 
agree,” she says, “with the idea that 
all a family’s insurance should be on 
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the wage earner.” Then she went on 
to tell The Bridge reporter about an 
experience she went through when 
her brother’s wife died, leaving him 
with four small children. 

“In addition to insurance on the 
husband, I like to start with full pro- 
both husband and wife. 
Remember we're talking now only 
about protection. He should have at 
least $5,000 on his wife. Recommen- 
dations are not always followed in 
this, however. 


tection on 


Term Insurance 


“If the man is a wage earner and 
the loan is in his name, in addition to 
loan protection insurance we advise 
term policies with CUNA Mutual In- 
surance Society, with the length of 
the term depending on the age of the 
children. 

“Here’s an example. Assume that 
the man works and the wife is a 
teacher with an income equal or 
above her husband’s. They have a 
$10,000 mortgage on their house and 


they have children ages six and eight. 
He is carrying $5,000 worth of in- 
surance. If the mortgage is too big 
for us to take over (Tulsa Teachers 
Credit Union has over one-half mil- 
lion dollars outstanding in real estate 
loans and has been making them since 
1938), then we suggest that he take 
out a $10,000 policy for a fifteen-year 
term. The object is to keep the mort- 
gage covered until the youngest child 
reaches maturity.” 

As a part of its loan applications, 
Tulsa Teachers Credit Union gets in- 
formation on the amount of insurance 
carried by the borrower and the age 
and sex of his children. “Girls are 
more expensive, and boys begin earn- 
ing their own money earlier,” Miss 
Wilson says. 

Tulsa Teachers is big enough 
(assets $2,360,000), and old enough, 
to take a dominant role in its mem 
bers’ financial lives. Here’s one family 
experience that gives a good example: 

The family made a loan of $2,000 
to refinance $1,273, and put the rest 
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Wilson has carefully 


nved books on family finance and added 
them to her library on counseling 


Time and space—these essential ingredients 
in a counseling program are both available 
at Tulsa Teachers Credit Union 


in shares. Immediately, the family 
paid off bills including $56.44 for 
insurance $30.54 for insurance, 
$134.71 to a finance company, $9.48 
for insurance and $99.39 for insur 
ance 


Interest was computed on the first 
month’s balance and added to the $67 
principal payment scheduled in the 
new contract. The total monthly pay 
ment was set at $84 under a level 
payment plan that assigned about half 
of the extra $17 to savings. Then 
this was raised to $110 a month to 
cover ill estimated expenses not 
occurring monthly 

Lhe plan is working beautifully 
On July 16 last year the family with 
drew $35.79 to pay life insurance 
and on August 13 they withdrew 
$191.98 for auto insurance. As of 
had paid the $2,000 


loan down to $1,464 and had accumu 


January 7 they 


lated savings of $455.64 

This same family also has its mort 
gage loan with Tulsa Teachers. On 
January the balance stood at 


$3.027.4 On this they are paying 


$44 a month to principal and in 
terest. ‘The ilso pay an additional 
$9 into escrow for taxes and property 
insurances For example, on Decem 
ber 31, 19 they withdrew $44.65 to 
pay taxes. Oklahoma homestead ex 
emption a nts for the low tax 

So here t family paying Tulsa 
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leachers Credit Union $163 a month, 
repaying its personal loan, retiring 
its mortgage, saving ahead for big 
annual expenses and getting slightly 
ahead with savings. 

Counseling, as practiced at Tulsa 
Teachers, can also go beyond a con- 
ference with members. It can include 
talks with creditors. Supporting this 
idea, Miss Wilson told of one mem 
ber who owed $4,000 to a number of 
creditors “with little or nothing to 
show for it.” 

“We held a conference with each 
of the credit managers,” Miss Wilson 
recalls. “These stores were glad to 
have the credit union consolidate this 
member's debts. We also tried to get 
the stores to co-sign notes in the 
amount owed to the store. Three of 
them did. We asked the stores to 
close this member’s charge account, 
and we asked her to close her bank 
checking account temporarily. 


‘She Can Manage’ 


“When we paid off the creditors 
we sent letters of transmittal saying 
that the loan was being made with 


the understanding that nothing more 
would be charged by this member 


until the loan was paid in full. A 
report was also made to the Retail 
Merchants Association. We also re- 
quired her to keep a record of all het 
expenses and we went over the record 
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occasionally. So far it is working 
satisfactorily. Every month when she 
comes in she tells how thrilled she is 
and how proud of herself that at last 
she is learning how to manage.” 

One type of member whose credit 
habits can be dangerous to him physi- 
cally, Miss Wilson finds, is the one 
who gets in debt to a doctor or hos- 
pital, then changes doctors and builds 
up more debts rather than pay off the 
first debt. “This hurts the credit rat- 
ing, of course,” she said, “but it also 
is bad medical practice for the patient 
to change doctors unnecessarily.” 

Again she had a case history to 
prove the point. There was a member 
who applied for a consolidation loan 
to pay these bills: 

Dr. Andleman, $49 

Prague Clinic, $154 

Drs. Trimble and Trimble, $10 

Dr. Underwood, $5 

Dr. Childers, $27 

Dr. Lee, $50 

Dr. Crane, $25 

Cheyney’s Electric, $10.07 

Vandevers, $12.12 

Sears, Roebuck, $164.14 

Holloway Materials, $1.835 

Reeves TV, $7.50 

Harrison Memorial Methodist 

Church, $110 

(Also a nursery bill and finance 
company loan, amount unstated in the 
original summary.) 
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Miss W ilson says, “No case of 
counseling is more rewarding than 
that with young married couples. If 
they can get the right start in finan- 
cial management, they can avoid 
many pitfalls. It is much easier to 
build good habits than to break bad 
ones.” 

Since counseling almost always in- 
volves lending money to a member, 
the cost of the loan is important in 
Miss Wilson 
says, “I’m responsible for the fact 
that we have always charged 5/6 of 
1 per cent on all personal loans. Why? 
Because we started in the depression 
and I felt that 10 per cent was all any 
one could afford to pay. We have 
never changed the interest rate. We’ve 
never paid an interest rebate because 
we don’t overcharge our members in 
the first place.” 


a counseling program. 


To hold the line on personal loans, 
pay 4 per cent dividend on deposits 
and carry the CUNA 
Mutual Tulsa 
Teachers recently raised its interest 


maximum 
insurance program, 
rate on real estate loans from 6 per 
cent to 6! 2 per cent. “We figure the 
extra 44 per cent just about pays for 
the loan protection insurance. The 
insurance feature is one of the great- 
est incentives for handling real estate 
loans through the credit union.” 
Another feature of Tulsa Teachers’ 
real estate loans is a free prepayment 
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privilege. “They can pay an extra 
dollar or any other amount at any 
time; we encourage it. They don’t 
have to wait until they have enough 
for a double payment.” On all loan 
payments the member has ten days 
from date scheduled on his note to 


make his payment. Tulsa Teachers 


neither gives credit for early pay- 


ments nor fines late payments, except 
that reduction in interest is lost on 
payments received after the tenth day. 


Former Teacher 


\ background as a teacher of book- 
keeping, commercial law and other 
business subjects is Miss Wilson’s 
history before becoming a full-time 
credit union employee. As a summer 
student at Columbia University in the 
middle 1930s she took a course in 
family finance. Because she thought 
this information might be useful 
later, she kept her notebook, text- 
books and other materials from that 
course and has added to her family 
finance library since then. Changes in 
economic conditions have made much 
of this material obsolete. At her 
suggestion one of the credit union 
employees is now developing a 5,000- 
word term paper on the subject of 
family finance in a course she is tak- 
ing at the University of Tulsa’s Down- 
town College. “We are using the 


Family Finance 


Committee Form 


ordered from CUNA Supply Coop. 
and our members like it,”” Miss Wilson 
says. 

At present, Tulsa Teachers Credit 
Union has five full-time employees, 
all women, and will probably add a 
sixth employee this year. Being with- 
out payroll deduction and serving 
members who get paid twice a month, 
this is a credit union with real peaks 
and valleys in its work load. Thus all 
employees of the credit union have to 
be prepared to deal directly with 
members. 

Though the credit union’s day-to- 
day operation is handled exclusively 
by women, some of the male members 
hold strong hands in its program. 

Vice president Willard Cunning 
ham, also a member of the credit 
committee, counsels many loan appli 
cants from his position as head of 
the maintenance department of Tulsa 
public schools. 

President Cecil O. Benson, whose 
fulltime job is executive assistant to 
the superintendent of Tulsa schools 
counsels members either at his office 
or at his home. 

The credit union’s assistant secr 
tary-treasurer, D. E. Temple, counsels 
members in three different places— in 
his home, in his office at Clinton 
Junior High School where he is prin 
cipal, and in members’ homes. TH: 


(Continued on page 24) 
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In Boston, one of the sights of interest to visitors 
at CUNA's annual meeting in May will be Faneuil 
Hall, sometimes called the “cradle of American 
liberty.” Here American patriots organized com- 
mittees against the British leading to the Revolu 
tionary War 


Among interesting historical documents on ex 
hibit at the CUNA meeting in Boston in May 
will be this literature from the 1909 session of the 
Massachusetts legislature which passed the first 
credit union act in the U.S 


CUNA delegates, visitors and credit union friends 
going to Boston in May will probably take time 
to see the Old North Church towering over the 
statue of Paul Revere. From this church Revere's 
lantern warned of the coming of British troops 


Gold-domed and commanding over the Boston 
skyline, scene of the 1959 CUNA meeting, is the 
capitol of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
occupied for the first time in January 1778 
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Radio network. CUNA will sponsor a 25- 
minute program on the American Broadcasting 
Corporation radio network on April 2. Program 
time is 9 p.m. to 9:25, eastern standard time. The 
public service program is part of an eight-pro- 
gram series arranged on ABC by the Council of 
National Organizations of the Adult Education 
Association of the United States. Title of the 


series is “Project, Tomorrow!” 


Young money interests. “Wise use of 
credit” rated high in interest in a survey by 
University of Minnesota sociologists among people 
aged eighteen to thirty. 


Credit unions in revolt. Not an internal 
uprising but a moving-in into Cuba, where new 
leader Fidel Castro has declared war on loan 
sharks. CUNA is working to get credit unions 
started there. Legitimate lenders have been called 
on by Castro to make credit available at low 


rates. 


File from Fiji. Among credit union news 
items out of the Fiji Islands recently was a state- 
ment by Father Marion Ganey that he has secured 
an old house as headquarters for a credit union 
school in the South Pacific. With CUNA’s co- 
operation, this may become a training center 
for credit union leaders . . . Delegate to CUNA’s 
annual meeting in May from the Fiji Credit 
Union League will be Joane Naisara, league 
managing director and a former trainee at Filene 
House and in a number of leagues . . . CUNA 
Mutual Insurance Society has granted life savings 
and Loan Protection insurance contracts to two 
Fiji credit unions, St. John Credit Union and 
Government Press Credit Union. 


International speaker. At CUNA’s anniver- 
sary meeting in Boston in May, a speaker repre- 
senting the United Nations will be Dr. Hugh 
Keenleyside. Until February 1 he was director 
general of the UN’s technical assistance adminis- 
tration; now he is under-secretary in charge of 
UN’s office for public administration 


No holes in blanket, CUNA’s $2 million 
maximum 576 blanket bond coverage became 
available in all United States, territories and 
Canada in February with approval in Louisiana 
for issuance of the bond to credit unions with 
total assets over $1 million 


Call for criticism. Frank criticism, sugges 
tion and comment was called for by James W 








Grant, CUNA secretary, when he mailed out 
copies recently of a proposed international credit 
union stabilization fund. As proposed, it would 
be an interlending program available to affiliated 
leagues on a voluntary basis for the first three 
years, then becoming obligatory from there on. 
Further discussion will be held during CUNA’s 


May meeting. 


Movement turnover. At local, league and 
national levels, new faces kept appearing at new 
jobs in the credit union movement. In Florida, 
retired Air Force Colonel Richard Bandlow (see 
Bridge, April 1957) became a league fieldman 
... In Wyoming, Raymond H. Harrison became 
league managing director on a temporary basis 
. . . In Missouri, Danny F. Taylor joined Jim 
Riegel as a fieldman for the western part of the 
state . . . In Michigan, James Blain was named 
organization specialist for the league, moving up 
from field representative In California, 
Lance Barden moved to league field representa- 
tive from his former position as assistant to the 
managing director . . . In Florida, Robert C. 
Lechner will join the staff of Hillsborough County 
Teachers Credit Union in Tampa, leaving CUNA 
as assistant director of the organization depart- 
ment. 


Bureau recognition. The Bureau of Federal 
Credit Unions, starting after April 1, will issue 
recognition certificates to any person or credit 
union instrumental in organizing a federal credit 
union during 1959, 25th annivarsary year of the 
Federal Credit Union Act. This includes federal 
charters already granted in 1959. 


Head man in capital. The District of Colum- 
bia Credit Union League has appointed Paul 
Hebert, former acting managing director, to the 
fulltime job, succeeding Tom Landers. 


Possible expulsion. In Louisiana, the league 
directors have started “proper steps” to expel 
the Post Office Employees Credit Union of New 
Orleans. League directors objected to the credit 
union’s working to have the Louisiana credit 
union law changed to provide for proxy voting 
and voting by multiple shares 


West Indians unite. By vote of delegates to a 
recent meeting of the West Indian Conference of 
Credit Unions, the confederation will seek league 
status with CUNA. If this is achieved, Trinidad 
and Jamaica leagues will withdraw their indi- 
vidual membership from CUNA and will belong 
through the unified group 
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Stabilization fund 


We have been discussing whether 
our league should set up a stabiliza- 
tion fund. How much would it cost us 
to set up an adequate fund? 


ANSWER: 
There probably is no such thing as 
a fund that will take care of every 
conceivable emergency. 
The Federal Deposit 
Corporation says in its last annual 


Insurance 


report that it does not have adequate 
funds to take care of the banks in 
case of another emergency like 1929. 

If you are talking about a fund to 
which any credit union can go and 
vet money when it is in trouble, the 
cost would be tremendous. 

If you are talking about some sort 
of insurance operation that pays off 
automatically, then either the cost 
must be high or all the lower-grade 
risks must be screened out. 

However, a fund can be created to 
take care of problems as serious as 
we have had at any time since 1932. 
Several such plans are now in opera- 
tion. The cost runs from ten to fifteen 
cents per member. 


What's the best plan? 

Is there one of the funds now in 
operation which you can recommend? 
ANSWER: 

A study committee that went into 
this question for two years decided 
that for most leagues the Michigan 
program is most suitable, 

However, this doesn’t mean it’s 
the best in all cases. 

There is much to recommend about 
the Wisconsin program, in which the 
state central credit union buys up 
the notes of members of credit unions 
that liquidate. This makes money 
available for share withdrawals 
quicker than under the Michigan 
plan. But most central credit unions 
do not now have this power. 

The Michigan stabilization plan, 
it should be pointed out, involves 
much more than just setting up a 
fund. Every attempt is made to keep 
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distressed credit unions alive. Mer- 
vers are attempted, or changes in the 
charter. Technical assistance is pro- 
vided. These steps avert a constant 
demand for money from the fund, 
which would not be adequate other- 


wise, 


Did the banks try it? 


Isn't it true that banks tried volun- 
tary deposit insurance and it didn’t 
work? 


ANSWER: 

Yes and no. 

The programs the banks set up to 
take care of this problem were grossly 
inadequate compared to the stabili- 
zation programs some credit union 
leagues now have. 

The banks made the mistake of 
thinking that all they needed was 
some kind of fund, rather than a 
whole program to take care of oper- 
ating problems. 


IN THE MAIL 


Some thoughtful suggestions 
l'o the Editor: 


Just a few suggestions on credit 
union work: 

When the credit union treasurer 
enters the dividends in the journal, 
use green or some colored ink to read 
them more rapidly. 

If the treasurer takes just a few 
minutes of time at the first of the year 
and figures out for each member what 
it would take per month to bring, say. 
$35 in shares up to $50. You would be 
surprised how many will make the 
effort to bring up their shares. 

(nother idea is to loan $10, $15 
or $25 more when they make a loan 
and add it to their shares. It works. 
Not only that, but they are proud of 
the amount they have saved. Never 
saved any money before. 

We need to teach people about what 
money can do, other than earn it and 
spend it. I have five people who have 


Government program? 

Wouldn't a government program be 
best, like the banks and savings and 
loans have? 

ANSWER: 

There’s no doubt that a pipeline 
to the treasury is the only basis on 
which you could say that shares are 
guaranteed. 

However, a government insurance 
program is fundamentally like any 
private insurance program—it has 
to screen out and eliminate bad risks 
or charge tremendous premiums. 

The credit union movement gen- 
erally does not want to undergo this 
kind of rigid supervision. 

Actually, nearly all big losses 
credit unions have experienced have 
been the result of embezzlement 
rather than economic problems. This 
suggests that adequate bonding 
should also serve as one base for a 
stabilization program. 


saved $100 in the last four years and 
they didn’t miss it because they saved 
a little on each repayment day. 
Mrs. E. A. Harvey 
Sturgis, $.D. 
Compliment 
To the Editor: 

! would like to compliment all of 
you upon the February issue. I 
thought it was particularly enjoyable 
to read. 

Hampton Burkhalter 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Wants it terse 
To the Editor: 

Inasmuch as most readers are pre- 
sumably credit union officials, except 
for the January membership issue, it 
seems to me that the principal yard- 
stick for all articles should be the ex- 
tent to which they inform or inspire 
those officials to serve their credit 
unions more effectively. 

To this end, the lavish use of illus- 

(Continued on page 32) 
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A credit union can help 
guide the — survivors 
through shock and grief 
then can help them 
make meaningful deci- 
sions for the future. 


WHEN A MEMBER DIES 


the credit union is challenged to provide his widow 
& 


HE death of a credit union mem- 

ber feels, to most credit union 
treasurers, like a loss in the family. 

With loan protection and life sav- 
ings insurance, something can be done 
immediately to show that the credit 
union is really a family affair. 

But in addition to informing a 
widow that CUNA Mutual has paid 
her husband's loan and doubled his 
savings, there are other things a credit 
union treasurer ought to be able to 
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with some of the information she desperately needs 


tell her that will help her along. 

\{ woman whose husband has just 
died is not likely to be in good psye ho- 
logical condition to deal with the big 
gest problem that ever hit her. She is 
also likely to be woefully uninformed. 

If she goes immediately to an attor 
ney. she will get a lot of useful advice 
and help. But even an attorney may 
overlook some things, and she may be 
understandably nervous about com- 
mitting herself to attorney’s fees. It 


would help her considerably if the 
credit union treasurer could give het 
a little briefing on her immediate and 
long-range prospec ts. 

She should know, for example 

® Her net worth 

® Her immediate expenses 

® Her immediate income 

® Her long-range (five or ten year) 
prospects 

* Something about burial expenses 


® Whether her husband left a will 
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® How to handle credit union and 
bank accounts 

® How an estate is administered 

® How to collect insurance and 
pension benefits, including social se 
curity payments 

® How to go about finding a job, if 
necessary 

These are the major headings under 
which the widow is going to have to 
inform herself. Some will be easie1 
than others. The credit union can help 
her more with some than with others. 
Possibly the most useful thing the 
credit union can do is help her figure 
her net worth and financial prospects. 
Few members, whether widows or not, 
know quite how to go about this. The 
widow might be helped to estimate her 
current assets and liabilities on a 
mimeographed form, which of course 
she should keep 

Assets 

Money in credit union 
Life savings insurance 

proceeds 
Money in other savings 

accounts 
Life insurance proceeds 
Pension proces ds 
Social security benefit 
Market value of house 
Market value of car 
Other marketable property 


Liabilities 
Debt on house 
Debt on car 
Other debis 


The next thing to analyze is the 
income and expense outlook. This can 
be done in a similar way, and if the 
widow does not have a clear idea of 
what het expenses are, the treasurer 
can probably help het considerably 


by providing estimates 


Annual income 
from insurance 
From social security 
or other government 
benefits 
From job 
From relatives 


From investing assets 
Miscellaneous 

\y nual expenses 
House 
Food 
Transportatior 
Paid on debts 


Clothing 
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Medical 
Miscellaneous Z 
Once the figures have been tab- 
ulated, the problems will be much 
clearer. Some decisions will be much 
easier to make. If it is necessary to 
sell the house or the car and settle for 
something cheaper, the figures will 
make it plain. 
Meanwhile, here is some back- 
ground information that may help fill 
in the tables: 


* Funeral and burial costs. 
Burial expenses vary from $250 to 
$1.500, with the average about $850. 
Cremation costs average under $400. 
Most funeral homes give a discount if 
paid in thirty days; however, funeral 
expenses do not have to be paid until 
the administration or probate of the 
estate is concluded. 

Cemetery lots range from $150 to 
$500 per grave for lots of two. four 
or six graves. This should include per- 
petual care and no large extra fees for 
opening graves, setting up monuments 
and so on. 

It is not necessary to select a monu- 
ment or marker immediately. Prices 
vary widely, and high pressure selling 
is not unknown. 


* Death certificates. The doctor 
or coroner issues the death certificate 
before burial. This is usually re- 
corded with the Register of Deeds and 
forwarded to the Bureau of Vital 
Statistics at the state capital. Certified 
copies of the death certificate can be 
obtained from either. 

* The last will, if any. It will 
save time if the deceased member left 
i will. If the widow does not know 
whether a will exists, she should check 
over possible storage places: desks and 
bureaus, attorneys her husband has 
employed, safety deposit boxes, the 
family minister or priest, office or safe 
al the husband's place of employ ment, 
the probate court, close friends of the 
husband. 

If a will is found, it should be de- 
livered to the probate court. In it an 
executor for the estate may be 
named. If not, one will be appointed 
by the court. He will have full re- 
sponsibility for the administration of 
the estate, under court supervision. If 
no will is found, the court will take 
similar action. This may take three o1 
four weeks, but in an emergency a 
special administrator may be ap- 
pointed on a temporary basis. 

The administrator or executor will 
collect all amounts due to the estate, 


advise creditors to make known their 
claims, determine the validity of such 
claims, settle unpaid legal debts (in- 
cluding funeral costs, court fees, legal 
fees), pay expenses incidental to ad- 
ministering the estate, pay all taxes, 
disburse funds as may be directed by 
the will or as required by law and 
court rulings, and make a complete 
accounting of all this to the court. 

This may take six months, nine 
months or a year, depending on the 
problems that come up. Meanwhile, 
the court frequently sets up a widow’s 
allowance, which is paid to her 
periodically. 

The will may name some friend or 
member of the family as execu- 
tor, in which case expenses will be 
lower but efficiency may suffer. Fees 
of court-appointed administrators 
vary, running as low as 2 percent of 
the estate’s gross assets or as high as 
6 percent. For administering an estate 
of $20,000, the charge may run as 
low as $240 in some states or over 
$1,000 in others. Generally, the pro- 
ceeds of life insurance policies are 
not subjected to court fees or execu- 
tor’s fees unless the estate has been 
named as beneficiary. But an attorney 
or administrator may make special 
charges for time spent in collecting 
insurance benefits. 

* Inheritance taxes. These are 
not going to trouble most credit union 
members. Under federal tax laws in 
the United States, the first $60,000 in 
an estate is exempt, plus funeral costs, 
the husband’s outstanding debts, legal 
and executor’s fees and marital deduc- 
tions. State inheritance tax laws vary 
widely, but usually provide a specific 
exemption. Exclusions of life insur- 
ance payments made directly to the 
widow are also common. 

* Life Insurance. Most widows 
are entitled to some sort of life insur- 
ance payment. Some of these involve 
a complicated application procedure, 
with others it is a mere formality. Oc- 
casionally no application whatever is 
necessary—but of course in every 
case the life insurance company must 
he informed that the insured has died. 

The widow should start by contact- 
ing the life insurance company’s local 
agent; if she cannot find him, she 
should write to the company’s home 
office. The company will normally ask 
lor two things: a copy of the death 
certificate and the original policy. 
However, the widow should not sur- 
render her policies to a strange agent. 

(Continued on page 30) 
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LOW-INCOME COMMUNITY 





can still support a growing credit union, 


as 


Q) A Sunday afternoon nearly a 
year ago the Croydon Social 
and Municipal Credit 
Union Limited of St. Hubert, Quebec, 
turned a corner. 

Meeting that 
were four young married couples and 


Association 


Sunday afternoon 
one couple engaged to be married. 
The marrieds got babysitters for their 
large broods so that the entire group 
could work uninterrupted for three 
hours. 

The meeting was held in the office 
of John Ryan, president of Ryan 
Paint Company, vice president of 
CUNA Supply Cooperative, president 
of the Quebec Credit Union League 
and a self-appointed social worker in 
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this 


Montreal experience 


the Croydon district dating back to 
Boy Scout work twenty years ago. 

Ryan called the five young couples 
together because he thought they pos- 
Their 
main preoccupation was with one 
problem: How could the Croydon 
Credit Union become more effective 
with the French-Canadian 
of Croydon? 


sessed leadership abilities. 


citizens 


Croydon is a lower-middle income 
suburb of Montreal, Canada’s largest 
city with some two million in its 
metropolitan area. In Croydon live 
about eight hundred families, most 
of them above average size. Out of 
these eight hundred families there 
are about 250 members in Croydon 


shows 


Credit Union, the oldest membership 
dating back to the credit union’s char- 
ter in May 1952. At the end of 1958 
the credit union had 69 borrowers 
holding personal loans of $24,000 
and 218 shareholders with share sav- 
ings of $34,000. 

The couples in Ryan’s office were, 
for the most part, only a generation 
removed from the Montreal slums. 
Some of them had grown up in des- 
perate poverty. They had moved to 
Croydon in one of those mass migra- 
tions common in large cities where 
the poor move out to escape the 
squalor of city living. 

First the couples had to establish 
whether there were financial troubles 
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amon French-Canadian 


families ol roydon. This was easy 
The trou that rose quickly to the 
il They discovered that 

ut problems was that 
couples either had to pay high rent 
or buy higl 
their familie 


cost houses which, when 

tarted growing, would 
not provide living space 

his additix 
could be obtained only through credit 
And this extra credit load threw thei 
budgets out of lin 
lies heavily in debt 


idequate 


nal space they agreed 


ind pul the fami 
Interestit ivs Ryan. the root 
ol the rhe 


i | 


problen was un 
covered unmarried couple 
who had « ered this fact in mak 

plans Lhe married 
couples una usly agreed that this 
had beer 

Housi 


the Ith ’ =f for 


experience, too 

was established as 
financial em 
barrasim nong most of the young 
French-Canadian families. This, the 
couples said, demoralized the bread 
winner and his partnet The resulting 
low morale, combined with lack of 
formal education and knowledge of 


money ma ement bordered on 


wee 
— 
ee! 
ee 
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me 
oe 


fatalism. not to say despair. 

Some of the five couples in Ryan's 
office had had credit union experi- 
ence through Croydon or elsewhere. 
The credit union had given them re- 
lief. they said, through debt consoli- 
dation and the setting up of a 
reasonable payment schedule. They 
figured that Croydon, if it were larg 
er. could do more of this. After dis- 
cussing Crovdon Credit Union and its 
philosophy, the five couples were 
ready to set definite goals. 

Year’s Project 

For one year’s project they decided 

to work for an increase in member- 


about 25 


ship of percent of the 
French-Canadian population belong- 
ing to St. Thomas Villeneuve parish 
in Croydon. Through these new mem- 
bers they hoped to increase Croydon 
Cred 


$7000 


Union’s share capital by 


Results came last. The following 


Monday 


hours after the meeting. 


twenty-four 
the credit 


night, hardly 
union received fourteen new mem- 
bers with share capital of $600. 


Regular savings are possible among 


Croydon’s members, because most of 
the men work in Montreal industry. 
Cost of transportation to and from 
work is a problem, though, because 
Croydon is seven miles southwest of 
the Montreal business district. One 
credit union member estimates that 
the average worker in Croydon spends 
$22 a month for transportation to 
his job. 

Paychecks among Croydon men 
range from $35 weekly for the la- 
borer to $100 for the artisan. To 
these people Croydon Credit Union 
has loaned as high as $1000 several 
times and as high as $2000 once. 
Share accounts in Croydon Credit 
Union include a few at $1000, one 
or two above $2000 and a host of 
accounts for $1 or slightly above. 

Though the credit union is small, 
it moved into its own building in 
1955. This was the biggest step in 
an evolution from back porch to 
kitchen to its own home. Land for the 
building cost $700 and was paid for 
out of share capital. The building, 
a prefab with three rooms, cost $3500 
and was paid for with a loan from the 
(uebec Central Credit Union. Office 








hours are held every Monday night 
from 7 to 9, along with credit com- 
mittee meetings and informal board 
of directors meetings. 

President Maitland was 
leaning comfortably across the small 


Ger ree 


table in his semi-modern kitchen as he 
talked to Ryan and to the reporter, 
“For people we can get to under- 
stand it, it’s working beautifully,” he 
said of the credit union. 

“We've held our membership 
strictly to the electoral district of 
Croydon. It would impose quite a 
chore on the credit committee to 
gauge the character of people out- 
side the community. They try to 
gauge a person’s ability to repay, 
and they also will lend more to a 
person who saves regularly. We have 
quite a number who put a little on 
the other side when they pay a loan. 
A lot of our loans are for household 
goods, medical bills and vacations. 

“One of our fellows got behind in 
his house payments and lost his job. 
We loaned him $200 for the back pay- 
ments. He had a good comaker and 
two good character witnesses. Some- 
times it takes only a little bit of help 


to save an entire family. 

“We're all men on our board, plus 
our manager. We like to get together 
and tell a few salesman stories and use 
a few bad words. Once a year we have 
a party, a real party. 

“Our building made a big differ 
ence. We were fiddling around with 
a membership of thirty-five to forty 
and share capital of $2000. We felt 
if we had an office it would elevate 
the credit union in the community’s 
eye. 

Up To Their Ears 

“These people are already up to 
their ears in debt to stores. They can’t 
gei around to saving enough to join 
the credit union. I blame this on the 
schools. They should teach a girl how 
to handle a man’s pocketbook. 

“About the housing: The exploiters 
put up a shell of a house and leave 
the buyer to put up partitions, finish 
the inside, put in lights and water. 
This puts many of our people too far 
in debt.” 

Minutes after leaving Maitland’s 
house, Ryan and the reporter called 


on Reverend Michel 


Gauvreau at 


In the profitable clutter of secretary 
Norman Essiambre's hardware store 
the credit union has a virtual fulltime 
office with collections accepted any 
time. 


This is one side of Croydon's coin— 
a virtual shack, much too small for 
the family within and impossible to 
heat adequately. 


Newer houses on the edge of Croy- 
don mean new conveniences. They 
also create new tax problems which 
may drive some residents out. 


Notre Dame du Sacré Coeur, a parish 
adjoining Croydon. He knows the 
Croydon Credit Union because he 
saw it in its infancy in 1952 when he 
served a year in Croydon in training 
for the priesthood. 

“T notice a tremendous change in 
the exterior construction of the 
houses,” the young priest said. “Croy 
don has a beautiful facade in its new 
development (a section of newer 
brick houses going up on one edge) 
but there may be catastrophic con- 
ditions inside because those people 
have assumed too much debt. Within 
the next two or three years there will 
be changes in Croydon, because the 
lower income people will be ejected 
by the cost of taxes and sewer. In 
this type of area there always is a 
floating population. A family comes 
in, buys a house with a large mort 
gage, pays on it two or three years. 
has to expand the house and can’t 
make payments so they move on. This 
makes pastoral work difficult. I know 
that seventeen out of 125 families in 
one parish bought and resold their 
house within two years. 


“The people are in continual debt 


Comforts are few among the French 
Canadians. But most children, like 
these two from a credit union family, 
are well dressed against the long cold. 


President George Maitland recalls 
the credit union loan of $200 that 
helped a man save his house after 
he lost his job and couldn't make 
payments. 


Non-member and home-builder Ori 
gene Mercille believes in the credit 
union, plans to join it “when | can 
get a little money ahead.” 


When the credit union moved out of 
a member's kitchen into its own pre 
fabricated building, it grew imme 
diately in community stature 





They have no idea what a budget is. 
When | get young couples together 
for budget talks, they think that love 
suffices. | know of only one family 
who can say they own what they have, 
but there may be others.” 

Father Gauvreau advocates that a 
team of trained people come in to 
develop the leaders of Croydon as 
counselors on money management, 
budgeting and minor legal problems. 
“This team should come in but not 
stay permanently. They must develop 
and not sacrifice leadership within 
the group because the Croydon lead- 
ers won't do the job intellectually as 
we would do it but will do it more 
effectively because they talk the lan- 
guage.” 

Outside the credit union but an 
observer of the community is Origene 
Mercille, middle-aged house builder, 
who sells his five-room frame homes 
on credit for $7500 (which he says 
is too much) but sells them for $5500 
cash. Interest on the mortgages runs 
between 10 and 12 percent. 

“Peoples’ mentality today is not 
to save,” he theorizes. “They say they 
can pay $55 a month on a house and 
still take vacations, They don’t know 
what they are doing. The other 
builders out here write five-year con- 
tracts and charge 10 percent to re- 
finance. That’s too much.” 

Another non-member who knows 
about housing difficulty is a young 
mother of four. She was one of the par- 
ticipants in the conference in Ryan’s 
office. She and her husband put $500 
down on a small old house when they 
married and bought furniture on 
credit. After three years they bor- 
rowed $3500 to try to pay off the 
mortgage, getting the husband’s 
father to cosign the note. They de- 
pended on the elder man to pay the 
note and made only interest payments 
themselves. 


Expense Record 


At Ryan’s suggestion, the couple 
began keeping an expense record 
about a year ago. She said, “I know 
this isn’t a budget, but we know where 
our money goes and we take a finan- 
cial statement occasionally. We have 
learned through this that we should 
not depend on our parents to feed 
our children. We are net too hard 
on ourselves in the spending record 
because we would lose interest. We 
figure that when you put your budget 
in order you put your life in order. 
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We can do it, and we are proud of 
it.” 

Among other credit union mem. 
bers visited, the reporter saw these: 

One man, father of a small adopted 
son, saving $5 to $10 a week in the 
credit union, now with share savings 
of $1100. He was out of a job at 
the moment but waiting for winter 
to end so he could return to work as 
an electrician on house construction. 

A man and wife, slightly older than 
the rest and parents of six children. 
“For a working man the credit. union 
is half of his life,” the man said. Out 
of $80 gross earnings each week he 
pays $15 to the credit union, $10 
plus interest on a loan for house im- 
provements and medical expense, the 
balance to savings. 

A homeowner who built his home 
with a view to income, now rents the 
upper floor to two other families and 
holds his own total housing costs to 
$50 a month. A credit union loan of 
$1900 caught him up on back bills, 
paid for housing materials and en- 
abled him to move into his new house. 
“If you get connected with finance 
companies, you never get away un- 
less you get a break. I consider the 
credit union a break.” 


Based on Character 


Wherever the question was asked, 
most people answered that human 
character was the main basis for get- 
ting a loan from Croydon Credit 
Union. “The first thing,” said credit 
member Norman Essi- 
ambre, “is character. Next we look at 
shares to see if he wants to help him- 
self. Delinquencies aren’t a problem. 
We have one man handling delin- 
quents, he contacts them after the 
second late payment. There was a 
crying need in this district for credit. 
We had shark moneylenders lending 
to many at about a 35 percent rate.” 

Driving about the district, Ryan 
formulated his own theory on the suc- 
cess of Croydon Credit Union. “You 
see these people have not lost their 
dignity. These men are incapable of 
becoming free men only if they lose 
their human dignity. Once we had 
a clothes program for these people. 
We begged clothes from the rich of 
Montreal; then we sold them to the 
people of Croydon. Every item had 
a price. If human dignity is not de- 
stroved, a self-help program can be 
succ-ssful, 

“Housing in Croydon is an inei- 


committee 


dental thing to me. The real goal is 
to create a brotherhood of free men, 
These people are slightly above the 
sub-proletariat. If we don’t save them 
they will slip into the sub. Only if 
we save them can we reach the subs 
because these people will provide the 
leaders to reach the subs.” 

In calling the meeting of the five 
couples a year ago, Ryan took one 
of the first moves in providing this 
leadership. The challenge that he 
threw to them has not been ignored, 
as these quotes show: 

Jules Rajotte, who works at Ryan 
Paint Company as a shipper, says, 
“The moment people become active in 
an organization, they have to take 
responsibility. They must see what 
they need to do and get it done. Like 
at Ryan Paint, the company gives us 
a directive and they don’t care which 
way we go so long as we arrive at 
the objective. This credit union has 
taken from me fear and has given 
me a greater independence of think- 
ing.” 

Henri Coté, a printer and land- 
lord becoming successful in his own 
right, says, “I think this is our phi- 
losophy: If they’re not willing to help 
themselves, they can’t be helped.” 

Hervé Pelletier, who, with money 
borrowed from Ryan worked his way 
to an electrical engineer degree at 
McGill University, says, “For some 
fellows the credit union will render 
a disservice. Unless they want to help 
themselves, you encourage them to be 
parasitic.” 

Norman Essiambre, who has most 
direct and frequent contact with the 
credit union members through his 
hardware store, says, “You ought to 
see our credit union board meetings 
now. They really have some discus- 
sions. Before the credit union taught 
them to help themselves, they 
wouldn’t hold up their heads and 
talk. Now they are freemen.” 


Counseling 
(Continued from page 15) 


and Miss Wilson are the real veterans 
of service at Tulsa Teachers Credit 
Union. At the annual meeting in 
January this year, the credit union 
presented each of them a wrist watch 
in appreciation of twenty-five years 
of service. 

These same three men examine all 
real estate submitted to the credit 
union for mortgage loans and make 
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recommendations to the board of 
directors and credit committee on real 
estate loan applications. 

Employee-member relations are 
helped immeasurably by a modern, 
accessible building with plenty of 
parking space, ample counter room 
and facilities for privacy. The build- 
ing is out of place in its present loca- 
tion, but it is ahead of the times. 
Sitting in one of Tulsa’s fine, older 
residential sections, it is surrounded 
by two-story houses. Eventually these 
will be gone, if and when the pro- 
posed civic center becomes a reality. 
The credit union will be at the edge 
of some of Tulsa’s most important 
developments. 

Maybe the part of the building that 
Miss Wilson is most proud of is the 


Insurance 
(Continued from page 3) 
have anything. The emplover’s 
friendly assurances mean little or 
nothing in court. 

Other liabilities are also covered 
by general liability or comprehensive 
general liability insurance. General 
liability—of the type called owners, 
landlords and tenants—is a package 
form of protection which takes care 
of a number of hazards the credit 
union may face, whether it owns or 
rents. However, it excludes certain 
risks, such as injuries from elevators, 
stairways, vehicles and animals, and 
only a study of the credit union’s 
operations can reveal whether broader 
coverage of contingent and contrac- 
tual liabilities is needed. If it is, the 
most appropriate form will probably 
be comprehensive general liability, 
which will be based on a survey on 
exposures. 

A word about lawsuits: even with 
the greatest care in the world, a credit 
union cannot be sure of avoiding all 
litigation. There are people who bring 
lawsuits in the same spirit that other 
people gamble—it is a disease or a 
way of life. The cost of defending a 
suit includes investigation costs, wit- 
ness fees, court costs and attorney’s 
fees. Even where a suit has been 
brought in egregiously bad faith, it 
is not easy for the defendant to col- 
lect costs. Transferring the burden of 
legal expenses to the shoulders of an 
insurance company is not the smallest 
advantage of an adequate insurance 
program. 

Automobiles. The principal need 
a credit union has in the field of auto 
insurance is non-ownership coverage. 
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powder room. “Ours is fancier than 
the men’s,” she admits, “but they 
don’t mind.” Also in the building is 
a small kitchen where employees may 
prepare lunches, and from which, on 
occasion, supper is served to the 
board. A small, comfortable lounge 
as far removed from the noise of the 
machines as possible provides a re- 
treat for a 30 minute rest. 

In recommending Tulsa Teachers 
Credit Union as subject for an article 
in The Bridge, Oklahoma League 
Managing Director Ralph Bendel 
said, “This credit union is the epitome 
of CUNA policies. Successful coun- 
seling depends on the time of the 
member and the time of the credit 
union. This is available at Tulsa 
Teachers.” 


Only if it owns its own vehicles is 
there a need for the usual type of 
automobile insurance. 
Non-ownership protects the credit 
union when it rents a bus to take the 
members and their children to the 
fair grounds. It protects the credit 
union when officers or employees 
drive their own cars on credit union 
business. It protects the credit union 
when its employees or agents pick 
up some member’s car for reposses- 
sion, and when the repossessed car is 
driven for demonstration or resale. 
Accidents may occur in any of these 
situations, and it should be pointed 
out that the injured party in an acci- 
dent may sue anybody and everybody 
who can conceivably be believed to 
have any liability, leaving it to the 
courts to sort out the merits, 
Collateral. Automobiles also enter 
the credit union picture as collateral, 
and here there are other factors to 
be considered. When a member bor- 
rows to buy a car, he is frequently 
required to take out collision and 
comprehensive insurance to protect 
the credit union’s interest. This insur- 
ance should include a loss payable 
clause, so that if a claim is paid the 
check will be written jointly to the 
borrower and the credit union, pro- 
tecting the credit union from the dan- 
ger that the check may be cashed and 
spent for something else. Insurance 
with this feature and others designed 
to meet the needs of credit unions is 
available from CUNA Insurance 
Services and from other sources. 


Chattel mortgages on cars, appli- 
ances, and furniture are commonly 
used as security for credit union 
loans. The inconvenience of filing 


chattels, however, has prevented some 
credit unions from using them, with 
a resulting inconvenience for the 
members who dislike asking others to 
act as co-makers. The filing problem 
can be eliminated by the use of the 
chattel lien non-filing bond, which 
provides essentially the same pro- 
tection as filing. In some areas it is 
cheaper than filing, but generally 
speaking its chief advantage is con- 
venience. A loan is protected as soon 
as it is made, and all chattels can be 
covered, 

Miscellaneous coverages: 
Workmen’s compensation, Credit 
unions with parttime or fulltime em- 
ployees should be, but may not be, 
completely familiar with this type of 
insurance, which compensates for in- 
juries suffered by employees on the 
job. State laws vary in this field, and 
should be studied. Sometimes it is 
possible to get coverage for a smaller 
employee group than that specified 
as minimal under the law. 

Protection of volunteers. While 
employees are generally well pro- 
tected by law, volunteer workers are 
not so fortunate. Occasionally credit 
union directors or committeemen 
have been involved in auto accidents 
on their way to league or chapter 
meetings, and credit unions naturally 
feel a moral obligation to provide 
volunteers with some kind of pro- 
tection. CUNA Insurance Services 
offers a group accidental death and 
dismemberment policy for the pro- 
tection of volunteers, which covers 
each officer or committee member up 
to $7,000. Medical payments up to 
$1,000 are included. 

Travel accident. To cover full- 
time employees of leagues, CUNA 
and CUNA Supply, another policy 
has been developed providing up to 
$50,000 protection against death by 
accident during travel. Directors of 
CUNA and CUNA Supply are also 
covered while on authorized reim- 
bursed travel. CUNA Mutual has a 
similar plan covering its own staff 
and directors. 

Fringe benefits. In addition to 
setting up a salary schedule compa- 
rable to better employers in the area, 
a credit union with employees should 
also provide comparable fringe bene- 
fits. In this connection, consideration 
should be given to group life insur- 
ance, hospital and surgical insurance, 
retirement and pension plans. Group 
life insurance for credit union em- 
ployee groups is available from 
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ORGANIZATION 


Shortly after April 1 the department 
will begin training representatives of 
economically depressed groups, follow 
ing up on low income group contlerence 
Alaa preparations now complete for 
stepped-up assistance to leagues in train 
ing volunteer organizers. (Bob Dolan, 
director 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Radio broadcast (ABC network) 
scheduled April 2, 9 p.m. EST, cele 
brating this year’s big anniversary 
events. Also, new movie (“A Picture of 
Unity”) will be premiered at May meet 
ing and available for sale immediately 
after. (Warren Lutey, director.) 


WORLD EXTENSION 


Preparations being made for confer 
ence of southern South American repre 
sentatives at Santiago, Chile, in October 


Discussions beginning on mutual sup 
port with International Labor Office and 
ood and Agriculture Organizations 
(Olat Spetland, director.) 


INSURANCE SERVICES 


working during month of April in Okla- 
homa, Alberta, Connecticut, Vermont 
ind Pennsylvania. (Stan Harris, direc 
tor.) 


CREDIT UNION BRIDGE 


Reprints available of two articles 
from January issue, Does It Pay to Buy 
for Cash? and Philosophy of Raiffeisen 
May issue will include extra historical 
material. (Dick Giles. director.) 


of Hubert Rhodes. 





eeping Posted 


ON CUNA SERVICES 


Loss prevention specialists will be 





The CUNA program and services are planned on the basis of consultation 
between League officers and staff, national board and committee members and 
CUNA staff. The basic purpose of the CUNA program is to support, supplement 
and strengthen League programs. Most CUNA services are available through 
League offices; some are available directly. 


PERSONNEL 


Information Exchange for Placement, 
a monthly report on jobs and applicants, 
is now being distributed to all leagues 
and use is increasing. Credit union job 
seekers are encouraged to use this free 
service. Application forms available. 
(Jack Lary, director.) 


SPECIAL PROJECTS 


Sixty-page wallet of chapter programs 
is now in hands of most league man- 
aging directors. Used with Blueprint for 
Progress, this will provide interested 
chapters with year’s program material. 
Careful planning suggested. (Kent 
Francis, director.) 


ADVERTISING AND PROMOTION 


This is a big year for 25th anniver- 
saries, and the department is ready to 
supply copy, art or fully printed jobs 
for credit unions or leagues looking for 
anniversary brochures. (Phil Davies, 
director.) 


RESEARCH 


\ report on stabilization problems has 
been distributed to all CUNA directors, 
and a survey is being completed of 
league stabilization programs, on which 
a report will be made. Quarterly credit 
union statistical surveys are now being 
explored. (Bert Levin, director.) 


EDUCATION 


A proposal for a program on family 
financial counseling has been distributed 
to all CUNA directors. The department 
has now also developed a budget for 
this activity, which would necessitate 
raising about $25,000 for a specialist 
ind materials. This will be submitted 
to the May meeting. (John Bigger, 
director.) 


EXECUTIVE 
The executive offices of the Credit Union National Association are located in 
Madison, Wisconsin, and Hamilton, Ontario. Vance Austin is managing director 


and Orrin Shipe is assistant managing director, both in Madison. Bob Ingram 
is Canadian manager in Hamilton. The Washington office is under the direction 
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CUNA Mutual Insurance Society, and 
the CUNA Retirement Savings Fund 
should be studied as one approach to 
the pension problem. 

A few pointers: A contents in- 
ventory should be xept by each credit 
union to show what furniture and 
fixtures are covered in the fire in- 
surance policy. There is no need to 
revise the insurance coverage when 
minor additions are made, but when 
equipment is purchased that sub- 
stantially increases the value of the 
inventory, then the insurance should 
be reviewed. 

New building. When you are plan- 
ning a new building, be sure to 
observe the standards of the Fire 
Insurance Rating Bureau. You can 
save money this way. 

Holes in coverage. Some claims 
present difficulties when it comes to 
deciding under which policy they 
should be filed. If policies are held 
with various companies, there may be 
trouble determining who should pay 
the claim. Hence it is wise to pur- 
chase auto liability, general liability 
and workmen’s compensation all from 
the same company. 

Insurance inventory sheet. I|n 
order to make it easy to check the 
credit union’s insurance coverage, a 
sheet should be prepared and kept 
up to date showing what policies are 
held and what they provide. This 
should be reviewed by the board, the 
supervisory committee, the auditors 
and the examiners. 

Every credit union, large or small, 
has an obligation to its members to 
protect the assets through an ade- 
quate insurance program, and a 
report to the members at the annual 
meeting on how this is accomplished 
should help considerably to build con- 
fidence in the organization. 


DANCING 
(Continued from page 11) 
Nichols had said, “As his attorney all 
I could do on the bankruptcy was list 
all the contracts that I knew he had 
signed. They totaled $8615. And he 
has receipts and money order stubs 
showing he had paid $5198. So you 
can say he owed $8000 and paid 
$5000. Does that mean that he still 
owes $3000? Or you can say he owed 
$8000 and he signed other contracts 
-but lost his copies of them—for 
who knows how much, and still he 
paid $5000. Does that mean he owed 
$14,000 at one time? Who knows?” 

Off the telephone now, Blumenthal 
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What time do you wind up 


your credit union accounting night after night? 


Time costs money. It can also cost success. That’s why more 
and more efficiency-minded credit unions are relying on a 
Burroughs Sensimatic accounting machine to keep accounting 
up to date without costly overtime. 


They rely, too, on its simplicity and versatility. The way it 
posts share and loan ledgers with either passbook or statement. 
The way it figures and posts paid-in shares, determines share- 
months for dividends. 


Even inexperienced personnel can whiz through all accounting 
jobs with a Sensimatic. Press one bar for loan entries, another 
for share entries—and the control panel does the rest, auto- 
matically guiding the machine through every operation. If you 
want to do miscellaneous figuring, just flick the “Magic Key” 
to convert the Sensimatic to an adding-subtracting machine. 
Why not call our nearest office for a free demonstration of how 
Burroughs Sensimatic accounting machines and systems can 


save time and money for your credit union. Burroughs Division, 
Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
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readily answers your burning ques- 
tion: How much do you say Mueller 
actually owes? 

“$567.50. That's all.” Blumenthal 
was ready for that one, and he has 
records to support him. “Everything 
else Is paid in full.” 

Now you're really puzzled. “Aren't 
there ethical standards that can pre- 
vent a man from going bankrupt for 
Sou? 

Blumenthal is still on top with his 
answers. “Yes. I would recommend 
that Mueller come up here and with- 
draw his petition. We would try to 


how often 
does YOUR 


supervisory 
committee 
report? 


negotiate payments. After all, we 
stand to lose $567.50, and we don’t 
stand to get anything if he goes bank- 
rupt. But why should he lose his per- 
sonal privilege for $500? We're not a 
charitable institution, but we would 
probably release him entirely. But 
you can’t go to Mueller or Nichols and 
tell them I said this.” 

It’s fair enough, though, to ask 
Nichols point blank what he thinks of 
this figure of $567.50 without men- 
tioning Blumenthal’s proposed con- 
tract release. 

Nichols still has the excitable pitch 





@ The chairman of your Supervisory or Examining 
Committee should report to the Board of Directors 
monthly, if possible. A quarterly report is a minimum 
requirement. Frequent review of the committee's 


continuing activities is necessary to make its work 


most effective. 


@ When making an audit of the books, the Supervisory or 
Auditing Committee should check each loan application 
with the note in the files to be sure that all amounts 


and signatures are proper. 


At the same time, the 


imount of the note should be compared with 


the amount shown on the loan record of the member. 


@ Your credit union can secure a bond with a limit of 
100°; of the credit union assets u, to $1,000,000 
or $2,000,000 optional coverage if total assets are 
$1,000,001 or more). Compare this with your present 
bonding protection, and request complete details now. 


WRITE FOR 576 BONDING FOLDER 


ISSUED AND 
UNDERWRITTEN BY 


CUNA Insurance Services 
BONDING 


ne Behe fee. Wee AR ceomek Bae 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO 





to his voice as he answers, “You asked 
me a pointed question, would I rec- 
ommend that my man go bankrupt for 
$500, and I'll give you a pointed 
answer. Of course not. But this could 
be a cover-up on their part. After all 
they looked bad in the paper. I went 
over all this with Mueller. I spent two 
weeks trying to figure out how much 
he owed. I asked him and he didn’t 
know. What more could I do, I ask 
you?” 

By now you're no longer confused, 
hut you still feel frustrated. Here are 
two attorneys, hardly a block apart 
on Wisconsin Avenue. Something is 
keeping these attorneys apart. 

Somewhere in the middle is a bar- 
tender named Bruno Wolfgang Muel- 
ler, needlessly filing for bankruptey. 


Layoffs 
(Continued from page 8) 


the pocket bulky and less handy.” 

* Payroll deduction. “Our mem- 
bers like to spend as little time as 
possible with filling in forms,” 
Connolly finds. “And our company 
appreciates easily legible payroll de- 
duction forms. In an effort to help 
both our members and the company, 
we have dittoed all standard informa- 
tion on the two payroll deduction 
forms (Forms No. 5 and 6). This 
saves time for everyone.” 

* Delinquent loans. Whenever a 
member’s loan leaves the payroll 
deduction plan—either because of the 
member’s choice or because he has 
left the company’s employ——Connolly 
prepares a separate sheet in a little 
pocket secretary. On this sheet he 
lists the member’s name and account 
number and all details concerning the 
status and progress of the loan. These 
details include dates of contacts with 
the member, the agreed payment 
arrangement as well as the dates and 
amounts of the member’s’actual pay- 
ments, 

“This pocket secretary has been 
of considerable help to me,’ com- 
ments Connolly. “But it does not 
solve all delinquent loan problems. 
We are still trying to find an effec- 
tive low-cost method to collect from 
members who have left our area.” 

* Reasons for rapid growth. “I 
attribute our rapid growth in part to 
an accidental arrangement which the 
supervisory committee recommended 
very early during the history of our 
credit union,” says P.C. president 
Gilbert Allen. “The committee recom- 
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how the CUNA INSURA NCE SERVICES DEPARTMENT 
serves Credit Unions 


The CUNA Insurance Services Department provides insurance coverages tailored to 
credit union needs. Through its continuing program of research, it endeavors to improve 


existing services, and aids in the development of new ones. 


through CUNA now include: 


CUNA BONDING SERVICE 

All credit unions are required by law to carry bonding 
protection. Through the CUNA Bonding Service a 
maximum amount of bonding protection may be 
purchased at a minimum cost. The improvement of 
existing bond coverage is a primary function of this 
service. Recommended bond coverage complies with 
the requirements of supervisory authorities and with 
State and Federal laws. 


CUNA AUTO INSURANCE PROGRAM 

The CUNA Auto Insurance Program helps credit unions 
finance cars for their members, and enables credit 
unions to provide adequate insurance protection at a 
reasonable cost. The coordinated plan provides equit- 
able rates, a reliable nationwide claim service, and 
special protection features. It makes possible “one 
stop” package auto loan service. Savings are returned 
to members in the form of dividends, based on premiums 
paid. 


CHATTEL LIEN NON-FILING INSURANCE 
This bond protects the individual credit union from 
loss due solely to failure to file or properly record a lien 
instrument. It saves a great deal of time for busy 
treasurers. In most areas it costs no more—and fre- 
quently less—than recording lien instruments, and it 


Major coverages available 


honors the privacy of your borrowers by keeping their 
names from becoming a matter of public record. 


GROUP ACCIDENT POLICY FOR 

VOLUNTARY DIRECTORS 
AND COMMITTEEMEN 
The Group Accident Policy protects volunteer directors 
and committeemen in the event of accident during the 
performance of the official duties of their office. Cov- 
erage is provided through a master contract issued to 
the Credit Union National Association, Inc. The policy 
pays up to $1,000 in medical expenses for any one 
accidental injury, and pays scheduled amounts up to 
$7,000 for accidental death, dismemberment, and loss 
of sight. 


GENERAL LIABILITY INSURANCE 

Most hazards are covered by the General Liability 
Insurance plan except Workmen’s Compensation In- 
surance. Coverage includes bodily injury sustained on 
any premises owned, leased, or occupied by the League 
or credit union; products liability if the credit union 
or League serves refreshments. Non-ownership auto- 
mobile coverage, which protects the credit union or 
League if an employee is found negligent or liable in 
an auto accident while conducting credit union business, 
is also available. 


For complete information on Credit Union Insurance Protection, write to: 


CUNA INSURANCE SERVICES DEPARTMENT 


WISCONSIN - 


MADISON, 
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mended that members 


loans as quickly 


repay their 
as possible. We 
began to ask members with small 
loans to make very substantial loan 
payments instead of spreading the 
repayment period over many months. 
Since nearly all our loans are paid 
through payroll deduction, this en- 
couraged the become 
accustomed to substantial bi-weekly 
deductions. And after the members 
had finished 
we encouraged 


members to 


their loans, 
them to 


repaying 
continue 
their payroll deduction in the same 
amounts, but using all of these funds 
to purchase additional shares. 

“But most members find that they 
need additional funds before com 
pleting their loan repayments. P.C. 
has earned the members’ good will 
and appreciation by its willingness to 
refinance member loans according to 
the members’ 
ability. 

“Other rapid 
growth include our savings program, 


needs and financial 


reasons for our 


our low interest rate, our convenient 
location in the heart of the plant and 
the benefit of loan protection and life 
savings insurance without cost to the 
member.” 

* Savings program. Both Connolly 
and credit 


committee chairman 


Death 


(Continued from page 20) 


If it proves necessary to send the poli- 
cies through the mail, they should be 
registered and she should keep a care- 
ful ret ord of polic y numbers. 

Finding the policies is sometimes 
diffeult. A systematic search should be 
made to uncover all the policies the 
husband may have held. If there is 
reason to believe that a policy was 
held with a certain company but it 
cannot be found, the company should 
be asked to search its records. The 
company’s address can be obtained 
at the public library, from the state 
insurance commissioner or from any 
reputable agent. If justified, the com 
pany will issue a duplicate policy. 

If the husband designated a method 
by which the policy should be paid 
lump sum or installment—the com- 
pany is bound to follow that method. 
Otherwise, the widow has a choice. If 
a lump sum payment is indicated, she 
ean expect the payment within two 
weeks after filing the claim and de- 
livering the death certificate. She is 
entitled to a refund of all unearned 
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Botera strongly urge P.C. members 
to save while repaying their loans. 
Remarks Botera: “Our committee 
suggests to the members that they 
make their repayments through pay- 
roll deduction in level amounts 
slightly higher than needed for prin- 
cipal and interest, and rounded up- 
ward at least to the nearest even 
dollar amount. This gives them in- 
creased savings as the interest pay- 
ments go down.” 

* Chapter participation. P.C. has 
furnished three officers to the Penn- 
sylvania League’s Allegheny Valley 
Chapter. Treasurer Connolly served 
as chapter president during 1958-59. 
Credit committee chairman Gordon 
Botera was chapter secretary during 
the same period. And Mrs. Joseph 
Connolly has served as the chapter’s 
publicity chairman. 

Connolly believes that officer edu- 
cation is an important part of P.C.’s 
self-development program. He feels 
that his group is making progress in 
the right direction by taking an active 
part in the chapter and sending dele- 
gates to the League’s annual meet- 
ings. “But we have just begun to 
scratch the surface,” he concludes. 
And there is much, much more that 
we ¢ ould and should do.” 


premiums. She should also request 
payment of all dividends earned by 
the policy and not used to pay prior 
premiums. 

* Social Security benefits. So- 
cial security benefits are not paid auto- 
matically. They must be applied for. 
\ widow whose husband was covered 
by social security may be entitled both 
to a lump sum benefit designed to 
help pay medical and funeral bills, 
and a monthly payment to help sup- 
port children or widows over 62. The 
lump sum may vary from $99 to $255. 
The monthly payments may run from 
$55 to $254. The monthly payments 
may begin while the children are 
under 18, stop when the children have 
all reached that age, then begin again 
when the widow has reached 62. Dis- 
abled children also influence the pay- 
ment pattern. 

plication to the nearest social se- 
eurily office should be made promptly 
after the death of the husband. Claims 
for retroactive payments must be made 
wit)\in twelve months of the husband's 
dea'h, A widow may work and still 
coll ct some or all of her social se- 
cur 'y payments. The situation should 


be discussed carefully with the local 
director. 

* Veterans’ benefits. If the hus- 
band was a veteran, the widow should 
check immediately with both federal 
and state veterans’ agencies to see if 
any benefits are payable. Of course if 
he held GI insurance—or is thought 
to have held GI insurance—a claim or 
communication should be initiated. 
Pensions for widows and children are 
sometimes available. Educational ben- 
efits for children may be obtainable. 
Burial allowances and other benefits 
are sometimes payable. 

* Pensions and miscellaneous 
benefits. A telephone call to the em- 
ployer will bring information on any 
pension, savings benefits, stock pay- 
ments or other payments that may be 
due. If the husband worked for any 
other employer for a long period be- 
fore going to his last position, there 
may be older pension rights still in 
existence. 

Any organization to which the hus- 
hand belonged—a labor union, a vet- 
erans’ organization, a fraternal order 

may pay death benefits of some 
kind. 

® Debts. In most areas the widow 
is entitled to specific exemptions in 
relation to her husband’s debts. These 
usually include the household furni- 
ture and the homestead, for her use 
all her life or until she remarries. She 
may also be entitled to a limited 
amount of cash or other property, sup- 
port from the estate for one year, and 
a specific sum for future support. 

The responsibility of the estate for 
paying debts does not fall upon her 
personally, unless she herself has 
signed notes with him. Life insurance 
proceeds for which she was named 
beneficiary cannot be seized by credi- 
tors. As far as the estate goes, the fol- 
lowing order of creditor preferences 
is usually valid: the widow and her 
minor children, expenses for admin- 
istering the estate, reasonable funeral 
expenses, obligations to the govern- 
ment, expenses of her husband’s last 
illness, wages due to his employees if 
any, general creditors (including the 
state government). 

* Investments. Not infrequently. 
the widow finds herself with more 
money on her hands than she has ever 
had to handle before. This may be 
true even though the total amount is 
only two or three thousand dollars. 
It is notorious that most estates are 
dissipated within a year or two of 
settlement, partly because most estates 
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ATTEND THE 


CUNA School for ;, 
Credit Union 


Personnel 


July 12-25 at the uNiveRsiTY OF WISCONSIN — Madison 


If you have chosen a career in credit union work, you 
should consider attending the CUNA School for Credit Union 
Personnel. Now in its sixth year, the summer school is espe- 
cially planned to help you do a better credit union job and 
to help develop your leadership potential. The school’s . 
three-year sequence includes introductory, intermediate and ss 
advanced courses, covering the philosophy, problems and 
procedures of credit union work. 
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Highly qualified faculty members, each one a specialist 
in his own field, will work with you in the study of human 
relations, communications, management, operations, eco- 
nomics, psychology, sociology and other related topics. 
Formal and informal groupings will make your courses in- 
teresting and productive. Total enrollment in the 1959 session 
will be approximately 250. 
A daily recreational program is scheduled along with 
the class meetings to give you an 
opportunity to enjoy the beautiful 
University of Wisconsin campus in 
Madison. The first-year fee of $155 
covers tuition, room and board in 
the new Holt units on the campus, 
and campus privileges. A limited 
amount of scholarship funds avail- 
able; address your inquiry to the 
Director of Education. 





CUNA EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


Box 431, Madison, Wisconsin 


‘ ° Please send me details about the 1959 CUNA Summer School 
Mail this coupon 


NAME 


NOW 


CREDIT UNION 
for complete details 


ADDRESS 





April, 1959 








are small but also because many 
widows use bad judgment. 

If the amount is small, it should be 
invested in liquid forms. Safety 
should come ahead of return on invest- 
ment. Speculative investments, includ- 
ing novel business enterprises, should 
he avoided like the plague. Strange 
security salesmen and enthusiastic or 
domineering family friends can both 
he dangerous 

If the widow should have a large 
amount to invest, of course she should 
vo to a reputable investment coun- 
selor. 

*® Finding work, Probably most 
widows go back to work, especially 
after their children reach school age 
Fulltime or parttime work may be ob 
tainable, depending on their skills. 
the local labor market and the child 
care problem. Widows with skill in 
bookkeeping, typing and shorthand 
are in great demand in some areas 
The possibility of finding remunera 
tive work to do at home is usually 
small—there is a tendency for racke- 
teers to operate in this area, selling 
equipment and guaranteeing to buy 
the product, then disappearing. 

Night school courses may help re 
fresh rusty skill or raise earning 
power. Before signing for expensive 
training of some sort the widow should 
investigate the program offered by the 
low al public st hools. 

* Long-range planning. The 
widow should be encouraged to wait 
a few weeks before trying to work out 
long-range plans. Under the immedi 
ate impact of her husband’s death. she 
is likely to make impulsive, emotional 
decisions that she will regret later. If 
she can be helped to keep her feet 
during the difficult early weeks of re- 
idjustment, that in itself will be a 
vreat and valuable service. 


In the Mail 


(Cortinued from page 18) 


trations could be reduc ed at least by 
one half and more valuable reading 
matter substituted therefor. We can- 
not rival Life, and even if we could. 
it is doubtful whether that would 
serve our credit union needs, 

Secondly, the editorial blue pencil 
could be rescued from oblivion and 
many articles substantially condensed. 
Most of our officials are busy people 
who cannot devote the time necessary 
to read long, wordy stories, but who 
might be attracted by short concise 
ones during their few leisure mo- 
ments. 
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Fortunately, you have already re- 
duced drastically the space formerly 
given to changes in credit union per- 
sonnel. You might do the same with 
Coming Events. Instead, we suggest 
a regular page of What About It? and 
more letters to the editor. 

A. Duryee Crooks 
Ridgewood, N.J. 


Pay for directors? 
lo the Editor: 

In the February Bridge the ques- 
tion of pay for directors was asked, 
and answered. Much good advice was 
given to directors. In Rhode Island 
the question is answered in the gen- 
eral laws of Rhode Island if 1956, 
Section 19-21-30, 2nd paragraph, as 
follows: 

“Any credit union having assets in 
excess of five hundred thousand dol- 
lars ($500,000) may pay to each 
member of the board of directors of 
such credit union such sum as may 
from time to time be fixed by the 
members at the annual meeting.” 

Question: Is Rhode Island ahead or 
behind other states? 

Thomas H. Brown 
Providence, R.J 


Coming Events 


April 3-4—IIlinois Credit Union League 
annual meeting, Hotel Sherman, 

April 3-4—Ninth District meeting, Lord 
Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 

April 3-4 — Kentucky Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Irvin Cobb Hotel, 
Paducah. 

April 3-4—Massachusetts CUNA Asso- 
ciation annual meeting, Hotel Somerset, 
Boston. 

April 3-5—Hawaii Credit Union League 
annual meeting, Lihue, Kauai. 

April 4—Delaware Credit Union League 
annual meeting, Wilmington. 

April 4—New Hampshire Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Hotel Rocking- 
ham, Portsmouth. 

April 8-11—Oklahema Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Oklahoma Biltmore 
Hotel, Oklahoma City. 

April 9-11 — Nebraska Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Sheraton-Fonte- 
nelle, Omaha. 

April 9-11—Pennsylvania Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Penn-Sheraton 
Hotel, Pittsburgh. 

Apri! 10-11— Alabama Credit Union 
League annual meeting. Whitley Hotel, 
Mont; mery. 

April 10-11—Celerado Credit Union 
League annual meeting. Lamar Cemmunity 
Building, Lamar. 

April 10-11— District of Columbia 
Credi: Union League annual meeting, Stat- 
ler Hotel, Washington. 

April 10-11—Kansas credit Union League 
annue!| meeting, Baker Hotel, Hutchinson. 

April 10-11—Miseissippi Credit Union 


League annual meeting, Heidebberg Hotel, 
Jackson. 

April 10-11—Oregon Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Willard Hotel, 
Klamath Falls. 

April 10-11— Temnessee Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Hotel Claridge, 
Memphis. 

April 10-12—New Jersey Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Traymore Hotel, 
Atlantic City. 

April 11—Vermont Credit Unien League 
annual meeting, Pavilion Hotel, Montpelier. 

April 16-18—Nerth Carolina Credit Un- 
ion League annual meeting, Hotel Char- 
lotte, Charlotte. 

April 17-18— Arkansas Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Hot Springs. 

April 17-18 — Georgia Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Bon Air Hotel, 
Augusta. 

April 17-18—Idaho Credit Union League 
annual meeting, Municipal Auditorium, 
Pocatello, 

April 17-18—Minnesota League of Credit 
Unions annual meeting, St. Paul Hotel, St. 
Paul. 

April 17-19—Ohio Credit Union League 
annual meeting, Cincinnati Music Hall, Cin- 
cinnati. 

April 23-25— Virginia Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Hotel Roanoke, 
Roanoke, 

April 24-25—lowa Credit Union League 
annual meeting, Hotel Roosevelt, Cedar 
Rapids. 

April 24-25— Michigan Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Statler Hotel, De- 
trout, 

April 24-25—South Dakota Credit Un- 
ion League annual meeting, Evans Hotel, 
Hot Springs. 

April 24-25— West Virginia Credit 
Union League annual meeting, Pritehard 
Hotel, Huntington. 

April 25-26—Wyoming Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Casper. 

April 2426 —Louisiama Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Capitol House Ho- 
tel, Baton Rouge. 

April 30-May 4—Annual Education and 
Business meetings, National Association 
of Managing Directors, New Orleans 
House, Swampscott, Mass. 

May 4-10—CUNA and affiliates’ annual 
meetings, Statler Hotel, Boston, Massachu- 
setts, 

May (day to be announced)—Twelfth 
District meeting, Boston, Mass. y 

May 29—British Honduras Credit Un- 
ion League annual meeting, Belize. 

June 47—New York State Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Laurels Country 
Club, Monticello. 

June 12-13—Washington Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Leopold Hotel, 
Bellingham. 

June 13—Quebee Credit Union League 
annual meeting, Sheraton Mount Royal 
Hotel, Montreal. 

June 19-20— Montana Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Northern Hotel, 
Billings. 





CLASSIFIED 

Fieldman wanted. Minnesota | cague of Credit 
Unions seeks field representati Salary open. 
Write Fred A. 8S , Manager, Minnesota 
League of Credit Unions, '6 University 
Avenue, St. Paul 3, Minn. 
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Order ¢ ompany 


do more with your advertising dollar! 


HOW TO PLAN YOUR PROMOTION 


First, decide what you want to accomplish during the months 
ahead, then estimate what it will cost. Set your advertising 
program up as a budget item. Estimate how much you can spend 
for the entire program, then adjust your plans accordingly. 
Many growing credit unions consider 2% to 5% of gross 

income a good budget total. 


Set up a 12-month schedule and enter the items you plan to 
distribute each month. Materials to consider include letters 

(on your own letterhead), stuffers, and other items you will 
prepare yourself; stock literature, available from CUNA Supply 
Cooperative; and “‘custom”’ materials which are prepared especially 
for you. Set up your own mailing “‘deadlines,”’ then stick to them. 


HOW TO ORDER STOCK MATERIALS 


Before you order any promotional materials, review your main 
objectives. Do you want to build savings, increase loan volume, 
attract new members, or explain services more clearly? 
If one job stands out, concentrate on it, then select 

promotional materials accordingly. 


Order a quantity large enough to last at least three months. 

In this way, you'll have materials on hand when you need them, 

and you'll save on shipping costs. If you want stock literature 
imprinted, be sure to give complete instructions. 


Fill out your order form completely to save time and money. 
Type or print the complete name of your credit union; the street 
address and post office box number; the city, zone, and 
state; your name and title; your order number, quantity, form 
number, and description; and method of shipment if other 

than regular surface carrier. 


HOW TO SAVE ON SHIPPING CHARGES 


Combine your order for promotional materials with an order for 
regular office forms and supplies. It will help you cut postage costs. 


If your shipment will weigh more than 50 pounds, you can save 
money by planning ahead and authorizing freight shipment. 
Freight rates are based on units of 100 pounds. Freight shipments 
travel more slowly than parcel post or express; however, 

freight shipping time rarely, if ever, exceeds three weeks. 


Orders which will normally be shipped by express (those weighing 
between 21 pounds and 35 pounds) should always include the 
street address. This assures prompt delivery, and avoids payment 
of a surcharge fee which the express agency charges if the 

parcel is addressed to a post office box only. 


Order the materials you need from your League supply office or from: 


CUNA SUPPLY c 


333, MADISON 


WIS. + BOX 
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MODERN FAMILIES NEED SHIELDS TOO! 


PPO PPOs 


CUNA MUTUAL 
ORDINARY LIFE 


| 


Se esos 


AGAINST DYING TOO EARLY 

If you have a growing family, your 
widow and children will need money 
for final expenses, current bills and for 
the necessary period of readjustment. 
No matter when you die — even if your 


children are grown up — your widow 
will need funds for readjustment. 
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AGAINST OUTLIVING YOUR EARNING POWER 


Throughout the time when this policy 
is acting as a shield for your family, it 
is also working for you as an individ- 
ual. This policy builds up cash values 
for years ahead so that you have a 
growing savings to supplement your 
retirement income when you may no 
longer need the insurance protection. 





Without obligation to me, please send 


premium rates for $ of 


ORDINARY LIFE INSURANCE 


INSURANCE 


DATE OF BIRTH MONTH 

YOU NOW HAVE A CUNA 
S O G | E : Y MUTUAL INDIVIDUAL LIFE POLICY 
MY CREDIT UNION _ 


Madison, Wisconsin 


Hamilton, Ontario 











